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Pul-l-leeze, Buster... don’t smile! 


When you take pictures of people, 
remember this: 


Don’t feel that a smile is neces- 
sary. 

Smiles are all right, mind you. 
Natural smiles...the kind you get 
by surprising your subject. But just 
see how much more interesting this 
intent expression (above) is than a 
strained, self-conscious smile! 


Incidentally, if you’d like to know 
how to light an indoor picture like 
this, you’ll find a chapter on indoor 
picture-taking in Ansco’s book on 
photography, “‘Better Photography 
Made Easy.”’ 

There are exposure tables, lighting 
diagrams, instructions for portraits, 
silhouettes, and other indoor pic- 
tures in this complete manual of 
photography. 


The instructions in this booklet, 
combined with a roll of wide-latitude 
Ansco Film in your camera, are al- 
most certain to make you a better 
photographer. 


For Ansco Film’s ability to over- 
come minor exposure errors brings 
you a better picture every time. 


ASK FOR 


FILM e CAMERAS 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY MEETS 


HE United Nations General As- 

sembly is now meeting for its 
third session on U. S. soil, at Flush- 
ing, in the City of New York. This 
session started on September 16. 


PROBLEMS 


Here are some of the important 
problems the Assembly will discuss: 

The special committee which the 
Assembly sent to Palestine last 
spring will make its report. (See Jun- 
ior Scholastic, September 22). The 
\ssembly will discuss the report and 
lecide what to do with Palestine. 

Seven Latin American nations be- 
lieve that the terms of the Allies’ 
peace treaty with Italy are too harsh. 
They want the Assembly to recom- 
mend that the terms be-softened. 


VETO 

The Assembly will discuss the veto 
powers of Security Council mem- 
bers. The five permanent members 
f the Security Council have this 
power. They are the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
China. 

The veto has been used so often, 
nostly bv Russia. that the Security 
Council has been able to de little 
ibout manv important problems. 

The Assembly will probablv ask 
the Security Council members to dis- 
uss their veto power and limit it in 
ome way. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Security Council has voted to 
iccept Yemen and Pakistan as new 
U.N. members. The Assembly is vot- 
ng on them at this session. 

The Securitv Council turned down 
ipplications from 10 other countries. 
Many Assembly members believe 
come of these countries should be 

Imitted. 

At this session Australia will urge 
that applications be made to the As- 
embly first and then to the Security 
ouncil. Australia believes that if the 
\ssembly voted in fevor of the appli- 
ants the Security Council would 
esitate to turn them down. 


SECURITY 
The Assembly may discuss atomic 
nergy control, disarmament*, and 
the setting up of a U. N. world police 


( 


* Means word defined on page 16. 


force. It will again urge the Security 
Council to speed up work on these 
matters. 

The Assembly will discuss ways 
of trying to feed the hungry peoples 
of the world. 

The U. S. hopes to have the As- 
sembly discuss the trouble in the 
Balkans. (See Junior Scholastic, Sep- 
tember 15, page 7.) 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The Assembly has a new responsi- 
bility. To understand this responsi- 
bility you must know how the As- 
sembly and the Security Council 
work, 

The Assembly is the highest or- 
gan*® in the U. N. It is the only one 
to which all member nations belong. 
It is like a world town meeting. 

The Security Council is the most 
powerful of all the U. N. organs. Its 
job is to maintain peace. 

The Security Council has 11 mem- 
bers. Five of them — the U. S., Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, China — are 
permanent members. Six members 
are elected by the General Assembly 
and serve on the Council for two 
years. 

Any problem that threatens the 
peace of the world goes to the Se- 
curity Council. The Council has the 
power to settle 
the problem. - 

The perma- 
nent members me 
of the Council \ ! Y 
have the power NN c Y 
of veto. This — 
means that any 
one of them can 
block action decided on by the other 
ten. 

This is where the General Assem- 
bly’s responsibility comes in. 

The Assembly can discuss any 
problem placed before it that is not 
on the agenda* of the Council. No 
member of the Assembly has veto 
power. 

But the Assembly cannot take ac- 
tion. It can only recommend to the 
Council that certain things should 
be done. 

What use is it to place important 
questions before the Assembly? 

The Assembly will discuss these 
questions. Its members will vote on 
them. It will then make recom- 





United Nations Seal 





United Nations 


Membership 





























Area in Popu- 
Sq. Mi. lation 
Afghanistan ——__—— 250,000 12,000,000 
Argenti - — 1,084,935 14,131,000 
Australia — 2,974,581 7,365,000 
Belgium —______ 11,755 8,387,000 
EEE 537,792 3,596,000 
Brazil ——__———- 3,275,510 45,300,800 
Byelo-Russia ——___— 49,022 5,568,000 
Canada ——____—_—__. 3,690,410 11,507,000 
————————— 296,717 5,238,000 
Ching ————_—-——... 4,314,097 457,836,000 
Colembig ——____ 448,794 9,523,000 
Gustine —._.__... 23.000 704,000 
Che —__._._.... 44,164 4,777 000 
Czechoslavakia ——— 49,358 14,447,000 
a 16,575 4,u24,000 
Dominican Republic— 19,332 1,827,000 
a 275,936 3,086,000 
Egypt — 386,000 17,423,000 
OS tiohede ...._... 13,176 1,896,000 
Ethiopia a 350,000 12,100,000 
France a 212,659 39,700,000 
Greece - seemnimamaes 50,257° 7,788,000 
Guatemala ————_—_ 45,452 3,451,000 
Haiti a = 10,204 3,000,000 
en 44,275 1,106,000 
Iceland tian 39,709 128,000 
India —______—___ 1,200,000 298,900,000 
eee 628,060 15,055,000 
Iraq sahmadiaginiassampimninsscislap 116,000 3,561,000 
IID sictarinnncatiocitinmniin 3,475 1,025,000 
Liberia on 43,000 1,500,000 
Luxembourg ———— 999 301,000 
Mexico —e 763,944 25,179,000 
Netherlands —— 12,862 9,090,000 
New Zealand — 113,315 1,632,000 
Nicaragua ——___—. 60,000 1,014,000 
Nerwey —_______ 124,556 2,937,000 
Cee = 300,000 70,600,000 
Panama — = 33,667 636,000 
Pougueay ——__._._.. 149,770 1,141,000 
_ a 532,000 7,023,000 
Philippines — _ 115,600 16,350,000 
Poland a 150,470 23,623,000 
Saudi Arabia - = 350,000 5,250,000 
Siam — — 200,148 15,718,000 
Sweden einai 173,347 6,674,000 
Syria ——— 73,587 2,800,000 
a 294,416 18,971,000 
Ukraine . 171,770 30,960,000 
Union of S. Africa—__— 472,550 11,248,000 
U.S.S.R. : —— 8,390,490 196,963,000 
United Kingdom —— 94,279 47,889,000 
United States —______ 3,022,387 143,311,000 
Uruguay a 72,153 2,235,000 
Venezuela —— 352,170 3,840,000 
Yemen ee 75,000 3,500,000 
Yugesievia —_____ 95,558 16,200,000 





mendations to the Security Council. 

Assembly members hope that 
world opinion will force the Secur- 
ity Council to take action. 

U. S. Secretary of State Marshall 
has asked the Assembly to set up a 
committee of 57 members — one 
from each nation. This committee 
would, by two-thirds vote, say what 
the Security Council should do 
about serious problems threatening 
world peace. 




















This photograph, from a sketch by Dr. Kane, leader of the Navy’s 1853 
Arctic expedition, shows transportation difficulties met by the explorers. 


Navy Discovers Oil in Arctic 


United States Navy engineers have 
struck oi] at Point Barrow, Alaska. 
Point Barrow is the most northerly 
spot inhabited by white men on the 
North American Continent. 

At present there seems to be a 
large quantity of good oil at Point 
Barrow. If this is true, the discovery 
will be of great importance in the 
U. S. and Canadian Arctic defense 
system. 

It means that Arctic defense posts 
will have an oil supply nearby in- 
stead of having to depend on trans- 
port of oil from sources thousands 
of miles away. 

The discovery of oil at Point Bar- 
row comes after almost one hundred 
years of exploration of the Arctic by 
the U. S. Navy. 

In 1850 the first Navy men to ex- 
plore the Arctic sailed from New 
York City in small, wooden 
ships. One of the leaders of this ex- 
pedition was Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, 
a Naval surgeon. 

These first Naval explorers had lit- 
tle scientific information about the 
Arctic poor equipment. They 
suffered greatly in the terrible cold. 

The purpose of this expedition 
was to search for Sir John Franklin, 
a British explorer who had disap- 
peared near Greenland. The expedi- 
tion returned without having found 
any trace of Sir John. 

In 1853 Dr. Kane organized an- 
other expedition to explore the Arctic. 
He and his men spent two winters 


two 


and 


in the Arctic ice. Several of the 
men died in the cold and all of them 
suffered. But in June, 1854, they 
reached 80 degrees, 35 minutes north 
latitude, the farthest north any polar 
explorers had ever been. 

Finally, Dr. Kane’s expedition had 
to abandon its ship and move on by 
foot. When the men reached Green- 
land in August, 1855, they heard that 
everyone back home had given them 
up for dead. 

In April, 1909, Admiral Robert E. 
Peary and his companions became 
the first explorers to reach the North 
Pole. 


Tracing Currents 


Have you ever wondered how to 
trace an ocean current? 

The United States Department of 
Commerce Bureau of Fisheries 
traces currents by dropping bottles 
in the ocean. The botfles, containing 
information about where and when 
they were dropped in the ocean, are 
sealed and then set adrift. 

When the bottles are returned by 
people from some distant shore their 
journeys give the Bureau of Fisheries 
information about the course of the 
currents. The course of the currents 
affects the travels of schools of fish. 

The Bureau says that it takes a 
bottle 515 days to travel from New 
England's shores to Ireland, and 562 
days to Scotland. 


Assembly Elects 
Aranha President 


Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil, 
was elected President of the United 
Nations General Assembly. He was 
elected at the Assembly’s first meet- 
ing of the 1947 session September 16. 

Dr. Aranha was President of the 
Assembly during the special session 
called last spring to discuss Pales 
tine. His name is pronounced 
a-RAHN-yuh. 

Dr. Aranha was Brazil's Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S. from 1934 to 1937. 
In January, 1947, 
he became the 
Representative of 
Brazil on the U.N. 
Security Council. 

Born 53 years 
ago in the State 
of Rio Grande do 
Sul, the “Texas of 
Brazil,” Dr. Aran- 
ha spent his boy- 
hood on his father’s ranch. His fam- 
ily was one of the wealthiest in 
the state. He studied at a military 
schoo] and later in France. He holds 
degrees in law and social science. 

Dr. Aranha was Foreign Minister 
of Brazil from 1938 to 1944. 





Oswaldo Aranha 


Pulls Precious Cargo 


Acme 
This is the diesel-electric locomotive 
which is pulling the Freedom Train in 
its journey through the U. S. The train 
and its cargo of precious American doc- 
uments is guarded by 27 Marines. The 
Freedom Train started its journey when 
it left Philadelphia on September 17. 
the 160th anniversary of the adop- 
tion and signing of the Constitution. 




















Doctors Watch 
Televised 
Surgery 


Doctors in the New York Hospital 
performed seven major operations 
one day last month, 

More than two miles away a group 
of surgeons from all over the United 
States watched the operations. They 
could see the operations as clearly 
as if they had been standing at the 
operating table. 

They were watching television. 

In the hospital a television camera 
was mounted above the operating 
table. A narrator spoke into a micro- 
phone explaining what was going 
m. The operating surgeons added a 
few words of comment. 

The operations appeared on a tele- 
vision screen in a New York hotel 
where the American College of Sur- 
geons was meeting. 

What does this new development 
in television mean? 

It means that when medical schools 
install television, students will be 
able to get close-up views of expert 
surgeons at work without leaving 
their classrooms. 


Bombs Fight 
Forest Fires 


Each year huge fires sweep across 
our forests. They eat up millions of 
lollars’ worth of trees. 

These fires are so big and hot and 
fierce that they are hard to fight and 
put out. By the time they are stopped 
they have left behind them hun- 
lreds of burnt, scorched acres. 

Today three government branches 
- the Forest Service, Army Air Force, 
and Bureau of Standards — are ex- 
perimenting with a new way of fight- 
ing forest fires. They are fighting 
fires from the air. 

When the watchers in the moun- 
tain lookout stations see smoke from 
a forest fire they send out word. At 
a near-by airfield, peace-time bombs 
are loaded on B-29s and P-47s. These 
peace-time bombs contain water and 
chemicals which put fires out. 


Soon after word of a fire has been 
sent out, there is a roar of motors in 
the sky above the flames. 

A P-47 zooms down at 350_miles 
an hour. It drops a 165-pound water- 
filled bomb. A B-29 sweeps across 
the sky and drops a 4,000-pound 
water-filled bomb. 

On the ground a blast of mud, 
rocks, and water roars up. It extin- 
guishes the flames around the area 
where the bomb hit 


PARACHUTERS 

Then another plane flies over the 
area and men jump from it, para- 
chuting to burned ground. The plane 
flies low over them and drops axes 
and other fire fighting equipment. In 
a short time the parachuting fire- 
fighters have put out the last of the 
flames. 

With this new method, firefighters 
can get to the fire before it spreads 
far. They can reach fires in areas 
which they could not penetrate by 
truck or on foot. 

The experiment is being carried 
out near Missoula, Montana. The 
experimenters nope that the meth- 
ods they are developing will soon be 
used all over our country for fighting 
forest fires. 


Peace Treaties 


World War II has ended officially 
for five former members of the Axis. 
These countries are Italy, Romania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland. 

The peace treaties for these coun- 
tries were drawn up by the Big Four 
(U. S., Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia) Foreign Ministers. They were 
completed in December, 1946. 

The treaties told what the boun- 
daries of the five countries would be 
and how much they would have to 
pay the Allies for war damages. 

After the treaties were drawn up, 
they had to be ratified (approved) 
by the governments of the Big Four. 
Britain and France ratified them 
promptly. The U. S. Senate ratified 
the treaties on June 5, 1947. Finally, 
last August, Russia ratified them. 

On September 15 the treaties and 
their ratifications arrived in Paris 
and in Moscow, where they are to be 
kept. France was the main victim of 
Italy, Russia was the victim of the 
other four countries. 

Italy, Hungary, Romania, Bulga- 
ria, and Finland are officially at 
peace with the world. 








SETS NEW SPEED RECORD 





Marine Corps Major Marion Carl, of Hubbard, Oregon, is standing be- 
side the Navy’s jet propelled plane, “Skystreak.”” On August 25 Major 
Carl set a world speed record in this plane at Muroc Army Base, Calli- 
fornia. He flew the Skystreak at a speed of 650.6 miles per hour. 
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-GIFT OF THE NILE 


7. Kingdom of Egypt has an 
ancient and glorious past. More 
than 3,000 years before the birth of 
Christ a great civilization flourished 
in Egypt. No one knows just when 
it started. But we do know much 
about the great gifts the ancient 
Egyptians gave the world. 

The ancient Egyptians were the 
first to measure and survey land. 
They were the first to use paper, the 
first to have a calendar, the first to 
preserve their dead. 

No one knew how to make cloth 
from flax before the Egyptians. The 
people of the Nile also studied as- 
tronomy and arithmetic. They in- 
vented different types of clocks and 
a system of weights and measures. 
For more of the wonders of ancient 
Egypt, see pages 8 and 9. 

The Egyptians of today are proud 

. of their nation’s great past. But they 
like to remind the world that Egypt 
is working hard at becoming a mod- 
ern nation. 

The government of Egypt plans to 
spend $184,000,000 in building up 
the country within the next five 
years. It plans to improve agricul- 
ture, transportation, public health, 
education, and many other phases* 
of Egyptian life. 































































































































































American business men are invest- 
ing money in Egyptian industries. 

American companies are explor- 
ing east and west of the Nile River 
for oil. 

American air lines have made 
Egypt's capital, Cairo, an important 
air base for the world. 


KING FAROUK 


Egypt is moving ahead under the 
leadership of young King Farouk I. 
He came to the throne in 1936 at the 
age of 17. 

Egypt is a member of the United 
Nations and the Arab League. The 
League is opposed to a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. 

Egypt has been an Arab country 
since the seventh century. The Arabs 
who overran the land at that time 
brought with them a new religion — 
Mohammedism, sometimes called 
Islam. 

After the Arabs the Turks invaded 
Egypt. For many centuries Egypt 
was part of the Turkish F Empire but 
was allowed to have her own rulers. 

Nearly 70 years ago an extrava- 
gant Egyptian Khedive (ruler) was 
forced to sell his shares* of the Suez 
Canal to the British government be- 
cause he needed the money. The 
canal was started by a Frenchman, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, in 1859, and 
completed in 1869. 

Afterwards the khedive allowed 
the British and French to take over 
Egypt's finances* to straighten them 
out. The French soon withdrew. 
The British stayed. 

Egypt then had two masters — the 
Turks and the British. This lasted 
about 40 years. 

At the beginning of World War I 
the British ended Turkey’s rule over 
Egypt. Turkey was Britain’s enemy, 


Many Mohammedan women still: 


veil their faces in public, though the 
custom is disappearing. Photo taken 
in Cairo. Note modern building. 


Black Star photo 


In 1922 the British recognized 
Egypt as an independent Kingdom. 

British troops stayed in Egypt 
even after 1922. Their job was to pro- 
tect the Suez Canal. 

At the end of World War II, Brit- 
ain started to withdraw her troops 
from Egypt. The Egyptians were 
glad to see them leave. But the Egyp- 
tians also wished the British to leave 
the Sudan, officially known as the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This area, 
nearly three times the size of Egypt, 
is under the control of Egypt and 
Great Britain. We shall have more to 
say about the Sudan later in this 
article. 


GIFT OF THE NILE 


Why do we call Egypt the Gift of 
the Nile? 

Without the Nile there would be 
no Egypt. Egypt is a vast desert, 
broken only by the river which gives 
it life — the Nile. 

In other lands, as in our own, 
when a river overflows much dam- 


age is done and lives are lost. But 
not so in Egypt. 
Egypt gets little rainfall. Her 


farmers welcome the Nile floods be- 
cause they water the farms. The 
floods also leave rich layers of soil 
from the river’s bottom on the land. 
This makes the farms more fertile. 

Some of the soil is carried to the 
edge of the Mediterranean. There it 
is deposited on a delta that has been 
built up over many centuries. 

At flooding time, some of the 
waters of the Nile are held back by 
dams. When the river is low, the 
dams are opened and the water flows 
into irrigation ditches which have 
beer dug around the farms. One of 
the largest dams in the world is at 
Aswan. 

Sometimes the ditches are filled 
by hoisting water from the river by 
a waterwheel, turned by a buffalo, 
donkey, or camel hitched to it. 


* Means word -is defined on page 16, 














East and west of the Nile are 
deserts. (See map.) Here and there 
in the desert wastes are oases*® of 
fertile land where crops can grow. 
The oases get their moisture from 
water under the ground or from 
canals leading to the Nile. 


THE FELLAH 


Nine out of every ten Egyptians 
are farmers. The farmer is called a 
“fellah.” He does not live on his 
farm land, but in a nearby village. 
In this way, he can use every square 
foot of his good land for farming. 
Two-thirds of Egypt's farmers have 
less than one acre of farm land. 

Though the fellah’s farm ~is small, 
he harvests a bigger crop than you 
would expect. He grows three crops 
a year on the same acre. Egypt's 
warm climate makes this possible. 
See list of crops on chart on this 
page. 

Egypt's main cities are also “gifts 
of the Nile.” Alexandria, Aswan, 
Asyut, Cairo (the capital ), and many 
other cities and towns grew up along 
the river banks. These cities have 
their modern homes, parks, streets, 
schools, hospitals, business quarters, 
and factories. They also have old 
native quarters, criss-crossed by nar- 
row, crooked streets. 

In cities and villages, old and new, 
Egyptians are called to prayer five 
times a day. Most Egyptians are of 
the Mohammedan, or Moslem, faith. 

Egypt has a small number of 
Christians, called Copts. A few of 
the traders and merchants in the 
large cities are Jews. 

Arabic is the language of Egypt. 
It is taught in the schools and is the 
language in which the Moslein Bible, 
the Koran, is written. Pupils must 
study the Koran in school. 

Boys and girls start school when 
they are five years old. Education is 
compulsory only through primary 
school. 

Children, whose families can af- 
ford it, enter secondary school at 
the age of 12. Secondary schools are 
separate for boys and girls. 

The “week-end” falls on Thursday 
ind Friday for Egyptian pupils be- 
cause Friday is the Moslem holy 
lay. 

Egypt has the world’s oldest uni- 
versity. It is the University of El 
Azhar, a school for Moslem priests. 
There are also universities at Alex- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Art 


HE artists of ancient Egypt did 
not draw the way we do 

When they drew people they put 
the face in side view, the shoulders 
in front view, and the arms, legs and 
feet in side view. But their work is 
full of color and beauty. And their 
animal drawings were always good. 
Some of their best pictures were 
painted or carved on the tombs. 

Egyptian sculptors made most of 
their statues out of hard stones like 
diorite and granite. The statues usu- 
ally are of people sitting or stand- 
ing, facing front, and looking very 
calm and serious. Some of these 
statues are so fine that the sculptors 
of ancient’ Egypt are considered 
among the greatest in the world. 

The architects of ancient Egypt 
built temples to last for millions of 
years. The ruins of some of these 
temples are still standing. They are 
huge and look as if a race of super- 
men had built them. 


The temples usually had an en- 
trance with a tower on each side, 
then a big, sunny court. Beyond this 
was a dimly lit hall with tall col- 
umns. At the very back, the holiest 
place in the temple, the jeweled 
statue of the god was kept. These 
temples were brilliantly ornamented 
and contained many statues and 
monuments. 


Boats 


The river Nile flows from one 
end of Egypt to the other, so when 
people wanted to travel they usually 
went by boat. The river was always 
crowded with Egyptian boats and 
with boats from every country of 
the ancient world. 





There were barges carrying huge 
building stones for the temples, 
passenger boats, cargo and cattle 
boats, fishing craft, troop ships and 
warships, and the travel and pleas- 
ure boats of the nobles and wealthy 
Egyptians. 

These pleasure and travel boats 
were made of expensive wood, and 
were brilliantly decorated. Each had 
a big, brightly colored sail, a com- 
fortable cabin, and a few musicians 
on board to entertain the owner. 

A pilot stood in the front of the 
boat. He had a long pole which he 
used to test the depth of the water. 
This was necessary because the river 
was full of sandbanks. He signaled 
directions to the steersman in the 
stern (back) of the boat. 

When the wind dropped, long lines 
of rowers kept the boat moving 
through the water. While traveling, 
the owners luggage was usually 
put on the roof of the cabin. Food 
was cooked on the kitchen boat that 
was towed behind. 
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The Nile 


The river Nile has its source at 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, near the 
Equator in Africa. It flows north for 
4,000 miles, through Egypt, into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Many other 
streams flow into it along the way. 

As the river flows through Egypt 
it is flanked by fertile fields with 
mountains and desert beyond. These 
fertile fields are called “the gift of 
the Nile.” It hardly ever rains in 
Egypt, but every year there are 
heavy rains at the sources of the 
Nile. This makes the river rise high- 
er and higher until it flows over its 
banks, flooding and watering the 
land, 

When the waters fall back they 
leave behind a layer of rich mud 
that has been brought down from 
Abyssinia. This makes the earth fer- 
tile and crops grow easily Egypt 
has always been a farming country. 

The ancient Egyptians wor- 
shipped the Nile and statues of the 
Nile god Hapi were placed in little 
shrines along the river. 








Pyramids 


The pyramids were royal tombs. 

The largest and best known are 
the three great Pyramids at Gizeh. 
They were put up by Khufu, Khafre 
and Menkure who ruled Egypt dur- 
ing the years 2900 to 2750 B.C. 

The largest of the pyramids was 
built by Khufu. It took thousands of 
men many years to build it. 

Great, heavy blocks of stone were 
cut from quarries on the east side 
of the Nile and brought across hte 
river. Then they were pulled up a 
huge ramp that led to the place 
Khufu had chosen for his Pyramid. 
More than two million of these 
blocks were needed. 





In those days most of the work 
was done by hand and nobody 
knows for sure just how these big 
blocks were hoisted up and placed 
on top of each other. 

When the pyramid was built it 
covered more than thirteen acres 
and was as high as a modern sky- 
scraper. 

Passages in the pyramid led to 
several rooms. In one of these rooms 
Khufu was buriea. 

Khufu believed that his body would 
rest quietly and safely forever in this 
great mountain of a tomb. But since 
the Pharaohs (kings) were buried 
with many precious possessions their 
tombs were never safe from robbers. 
Even the greatest pyramid was 
robbed and Khufu’s body has never 
been found. 


7. 
Sphinx 

The Great Sphinx is near Khafre’s 
pyramid — the second of the three 
great pyramids of Gizeh. 

The Sphinx is a long, high statue 
cut from limestone. It has the head 
of a Pharaoh and the body of a lion 
lying with its paws stretched out in 
front. The lion’s body was a symbol 
of the Pharaoh’s power. 


Clothes 


The climate of Egypt is hot and 
the ancient Egyptians wore very thin 
clothes. White \,as the most popu- 
lar color. 

Workmen usually wore white cot- 
ton pants or waist-cloths. Their 
wives wore long, plain white smocks. 

Well dressed men and women 
wore clothes of fine white linen, 
wigs, sandals, and jeweled collars 
as big as bibs. 

The women were fond of jewelry 


* Means word defined on page 16. 


— ornaments for their hafr, earrings, 
rings, bracelets, anklets, and belts 
made of jewels. They colored their 
finger-nails and _ toe-nails © with 
henna*® and darkened their eye lids 
with cosmetics. They rouged their 
cheeks, reddened their lips, and 
liked to use perfume. 

Men also wore jewelry. They 
shaved their hair off and wore wigs. 
They usually carried tall canes. 

Because of the heat children did 
not put on clothes. They just had 
a narrow girdle or loin cloth around 
their waists. 

The ancient Egyptians loved flow- 
ers and often carried or wore them. 


Education 


Most Egyptians wished their sons 
to be educated so that they could 
become scribes (clerks) and work 
for some important man or for the 
government. Scribes wrote reports, 
kept accounts, and drew up con- 
tracts. 

To become a scribe a boy had to 
go to the scribes’ school every day. 


ANCIENT EGYPT 


Here pupils were taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic. They sat 
cross-legged on the floor to do their 
lessons. 

Beginners were given small pieces 
of pottery or limestone chips to 
write on. Advanced pupils used the 
more expensive papyrus (paper). 
They wrote with reed pens and ink. 

Many of the books in which the 
pupils in ancient Egypt did their 
lessons have been found. These 
books are usually filled with model 
letters, wise sayings and stories. 

As well as the schools for scribes 
there were Universities. If a boy 
wished to become a priest ur a doc- 
tor he had to go to a University. 
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Candidates in the Roman republic wore white togas. 
From candidus (white) we also get candid (honest). 





“Nominations are in order for captain,’ and the foot- 
ball squad elects its leader by majority vote. Democ- 


racy relies on rules of sportsmanship and fair play. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


STATE COMMITTEES 


COUNTY COMMITTEES 





Political parties are the natural outgrowth of major- 

ity rule. They represent people of similar views, from 

the voters at the base to national leaders at top. 
~~, 





Counting Heads, 


HE next time you see your favorite “candidate” for 
office, remember that he gets his name from the 
Latin word candidus, meaning white. It comes 

from the fact that the old Roman candidates for office 
wore white robes. We should insist that our candidates’ 
records be as spotless as their clothes. 


In America, as in all democratic countries, political 
parties nominate these candidates, and play an im- 
portant part in the government. Yet there is no provi- 
sion for parties in the United States Constitution. They 
operate under definite rules of organization. A strong 
and enlightened public opinion can make parties more 
closely express the people's will. 

The English-speaking peoples have developed along 
the lines of a two-party system, while some democracies, 
France, for instance, have many parties. 

This two-party system does not mean that the lists 
are limited to that number. In fact, there are usually 
several minority parties, as in our 1946 elections, which 
carried on the ballot the Socialist, Socialist-Labor, 
Communist, Prohibition, and others. 

While our two major parties, the Democrats and Re- 
publicans, usually decide our election results, minority 
parties very often have great influence on the outcome. 
Any minority party may be on the ballot, if it has fully 
lived up to the election laws. 

One very important right —the right to change the 
policies of our governmef&t every four years by electing 
a new President — was given to us by the Constitution. 
The Congressional elections every two years serve the 
same purpose. In 1946, for example, with a Democratic 
President, the people elected a Congress whose majority 
was Republican. 

We can bring about a complete change of government 
policies without anyone getting killed or imprisoned! 
This provision for peaceful change exists only in demo- 
cratic governments — no others. 


We Stand by Majority Rule 


Our representative system is based on the important 
principle of “majority rule.” We believe — along with 
such great political pioneers as John Locke, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison and Abraham Lincoln — that 
“when any government shall be found inadequate, the 
majority of the people have an inalienable right to re- 
form, alter, or abolish it.” 

Majority means more than half. And if 51 per cent 
of the voters in a democracy disapprove of the record 
of the party in power and vote for the opposition party, 
the remaining 49 per cent must accept the result like 
good sports. At the same time the defeated party is free 
to campaign for the voters’ support, so that later it may 
again become the majority. 

Our major parties trace their beginnings back to lead- 
ing statesmen of the Revolutionary days, especially 


No. 4 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 
Text by Rose Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 








Not Cracking Them 


Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. Both parties 
have gone through many changes. 

The present-day Democrats claim the party of Jef- 
ferson. It was called first the Anti-Federalist, then the 
Republican, Democratic-Republican, and the Demo- 
cratic party. It appealed to the farmer, labor, and small 
business man. Parties grow out of the interests and 
views of different groups. 

There was much discussion in those days, as there is 
today, of whether a Constitution, an elected govern- 
ment, or living people should be the final source of 
authority. Franklin-D. Roosevelt gave a modern ‘version 
ot Jefferson's idea when he said, “Democracy is the one 
form of society which guarantees to every new genera- 
tion the right to imagine and to attempt to bring to 
pass a better world.” 

The Republican party, founded in 1856, claims de- 
scent from Alexander Hamilton’s Federalist Party. It 
stood for a strong national government to preserve or- 
der, to protect the rights of property, and to promote 
individual enterprise. 


A Chance for Opposition Parties 

A strong opposition party or parties is an essential 
element of democracy. A government in power needs 
to be criticized. Its opponents, if they are not narrow 
partisans, will work honestly for the betterment of the 
nation. This is what Wendell Willkie meant after his 
defeat in the Presidential election of 1940 when he 
made his “Loyal Opposition” speech. “Ours is a two- 
party system,” he said. “Should we ever permit one 
party to dominate our lives, democracy would collapse.” 

In Germany before 1933, there were many parties 
competing for control of the Reichstag (parliament). 
But no single one could command a majority. Into this 
vacuum rushed Adolf Hitler and his Nazis. They never 
obtained more than 37 per cent of the popular vote in 
any election. Yet in 1933 they burned down the Reich- 
stag building, seized power with their armed storm- 
troopers, and set up a one-party dictatorship. 

The Communist one-party system in Russia allows 
no other party. It is not a majority of the Russian peo- 
ple. In fact, it is a very small minority. Its membership 
is rigid Mijestricted and has never included more than 
3 per cent of the population. 

Stalin himself says, “In the Soviet Union, in the land 
where the dictatorship of the proletariat is in force, no 
important political or organizational problem is ever 
decided by our soviets (the elected legislative bodies) 
and other mass organizations, without directives from 
our party.” 

Compare Stalin’s “dictatorship of the party” with the 
statements of Roosevelt and Willkie — free leaders of 
a free people! 

Our democracy has survived because it serves the 
needs of the people. It is still “going places” on the rule 
laid dewn by Thomas Jefferson: “. . . The will of the 
majority — the natural law of every society — is the only 
sure guardian of the rights of man.” 


Next Week: A Man’s a Man for A’ That 


VW 








The Republicans and Democrats are the two major par- 
ties that have developed in America. Many minor par- 
ties have had their day but have never attained power. 


1936 





Control of Congress has frequently shifted from Repub- 
licans to Democrats and back. The defeated party be- 
comes for a time the minority or opposition party. 





THE PARTY 





In a “solid granite” one-party dictatorship, opponents 


are forced into violent methods to secure change. 
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thousands of walls in the U.S. A.? 


SLANE 


——————— 


& Here's real recognition for your art talent 


a money-award 


AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 

leading schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, < ne of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 


competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the important facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 


2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink. 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 
art Critics. 





4. There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 
orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 
entry from each of the 48 states, and the 
District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
5. For contest closing dates see your 
rules booklet. 
READ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET . 
Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 
Awards—so the same rules apply. 


Sngensoe —the most famous name in time 


THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Recognition Htca 


and Bex 
rizes 


Same For Student 


WRITERS 
ARTISTS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 






IN SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


75 SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Value $20,000) 
$10,000 IN PRIZES 


That's right . . . junior and senior high school students par- 
ticipating in the Scholastic Awards program will win more 
than $10,000 in prizes this year. Seventy-five seniors will win 
tuition scholarships to leading universities, art and photog- 
raphy schools. Students who submit entries in writing, art, 
and photography in any of the 43 classifications listed on 
these pages can win recognition and awards for their regular 
classroom work as well as for special activities like writing 
or illustrating for the school newspaper. 


The Awards program, conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
for more than 20 years, has started many students on the 
road to literary and artistic success. Many have gone on to 
become famous authors, artists, and photographers . . . and 
winners in this year’s Scholastic Awards have no less an op- 
portunity. 


REGIONAL PRELIMINARIES 


Public-spirited department stores and newspapers 
acting as regional sponsors for the Awards are listed in 
this announcement. If you live in one of their areas, 
your art and photography entries must be sent directly 
to the depcctment store sponsor; your writing entries 
must be sent to the newspaper sponsor. 


Regional prizes will be given and winning regional 
entries will be forwarded for national judging. There 
are separate awards for junior and senior high school 
students. 


Regional closing dates (some time in February) are 
listed in the rules booklets. National closing dates for. 
students who live in unsponsored areas are: March 5, 
1948 for writing; March 15, 1948 for art and photog- 
raphy. 


HOW TO ENTER 


If you have talent in writing, art, or photography — 
and would like to develop it — take part in the Scho- 
lastic Awards. It’s fun, and it may mean fame and 
fortune for you. 


For full information on how to submit your entries, 
ask your teacher for a rules booklet, or write to Scho- 
lastic Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Be sure to specify whether you want a rules booklet on 
art, writing, or photography. 


WRITING AWARDS CLASSIFICATIONS 


SENIOR DIVISION 9. Current Events Report 
1. Short Story 10. Community Service Report 
2. Essay 11. International Letter Writing 
3. Poetry 12. News story 
Si. tom 13. Feature story 
8. anne 14. Interview * 
6. Autobiographical Sketch 15. Sports writing 
. : 16. Column 
7. Radio Scripts eee 
ad 17. Editorial 
A. Original drama 
B. Drama gdaptation JUNIOR DIVISION 
C. Non-drama 1. Essay 
8. Article 2. Poetry 
A. General 3. Short story 
B. Literary 4. International Letter Writing 
C. Historical 5. Journalism 


To promote and encourage creative writing by 
students, the following organizations sponsor 
classifications and award valuable prizes: 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- QUILL AND SCROLL 

TIANS AND JEWS ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY SURVEY GRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 


Writing Awards 
Alabama (Central) 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST 
Arizona (State) 
THE PHOENIX ARIZONA-REPUBLIC 


Connecticut (Eastern, Central and Northern) 
THE HARTFORD COURANT, PARADE OF YOUTH 


District of Columbie 
THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Michigan (Southeastern) 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


New Jersey (State) 
NEWARK NEWS 


New York (Capital District) 
THE ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 


New York (Southern Tier) 
THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


Ohio (Miami Valley Area) 
DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Pennsylvania (Western) 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Virginia (Peninsula) 
THE NEWPORT NEWS DAILY PRESS 


Watch These Newspapers for Details! 
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ART AWARDS 15. Ceramics and Ceramic Sculpture 
16. Fabric Decoration 
CLASSIFICATIONS jou oe 

1. Oils 

2. Water Color and Tempera PHOTOGRAPHY 

3. Crayon, Charcoal, Chalk, and 

Pastels AWARDS 

4. Black Drawing Inks CLASSIFICATIONS 

5.Co'ored Drawing Inks 

6. Cartooning 1. News 

7. Pencil Drawing 2. Sports 

8. Linoleum Block Printing 3. Photographic Story 

9. Prints 4. School or Camp Activities 

10. General Design 5. Community or Social Life 

11. Costume Desigr 6. Portrait 

12. Lettering 7. Animals 

13. Posters and Advertising Art 8.Scenic View 

14. Sculpture 9. Still Life 


To promote and encourage creative art and better pho- 
tography by students, the following organizations sponsor 
classifications and award valuable prizes. 


FINE ARTS 
American Crayon Co. Nehi Corp. (Royal Crown 
American Lead Pencil Co. Cola) 
ney - Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Collier's Magazine Company 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 


Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
National Biscuit Co. 


Strathmore Paper Co. 
The U. S. Time Corp. 


(Ingersoll) 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Look Magazine 
Scholastic Coach 
Lamp Dept. of General Electric Co. 


Ansco, Inc. 
Survey Graphic 


SS PECHIHAL 


Regional prizes are given in all classifications of 
the awards program by the sponsoring department 
stores and newspapers. Top winners receive gold 
achievement keys and certificates of merit with Scho- 
lastic Awards gold seal. 

National awards inciude cash for all chief winners 
in the various classifications. In addition there is a 
variety of other prizes. 


WRITING 


The Ernestine Taggard Memorial prize of $100 is pre- 
sented to the student whose entries display the best grasp 
of creative writing. 

To the student whose writing best shows an appreciation 
of the needs for unity and understanding among all religious 
groups, the National Conference of Christians and Jews will 
give a special prize of $50. 


ART 


Twelve $100 prizes will be awarded by the United States 
Time Corporation for entries selected by the Pictorial Art Jury 


MAKE YOUR PLANS TO ENTER NOW 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 
Art and Photography Awards 


ALABAMA (Stcte) Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 

ARKANSAS (Stcte) The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA (Southern) Bullock’s, Los Angeles 

COLORADO (State) The May Co., Denver 

CONNECTICUT (State) Sage-Allen, Hartford x ° 
DELAWARE (State) Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


ILLINOIS (Northern except Chicago, Cook, La Page and Lake Counties) 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria * 


INDIANA (State) The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 

IOWA (State) Younkers, Des Moines 

KANSAS (State) The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 

LOUISIANA (State) Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) R. H. White’s, Boston 

MICHIGAN (State) Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 

MISSISSIPPI (State) R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 

MISSOURI (Western) Emery. Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 

NEBRASKA (State) J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 

NEW YORK (South Central) Hills, Mclean & Haskins, Binghomtes 
NEW YORK (Bronx only) Alexander's, Bronx 

NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 

NEW YORK (Queens, Nassau and Suffolk Counties) Gertz, Jamaies 
NEW YORK (Central Western) Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (North Central) E. W. Edwards & Sons, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA (State) J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte 

OHIO (Southern) The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 

OHIO (Northeastern) The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA (Stote) John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) Meier & Frank Co., Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA (Central) Pomeroy’s, Harrisburg 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northern) Lazarus, Wilkes Barre 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphie 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 

TEXAS (Northern) W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 

WASHINGTON (State) Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 

WISCONSIN (State) Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 

WEST VIRGINIA (State) The Diamond, Charleston 


AW AR D S 


with the probability of reproduction in an annual colendar 
in full color. 

Collier's Magazine selects at least eight paintings for 
special awards of $100 each. These paintings are usually 
reproduced and published in Collier's. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Survey Graphic Magazine offers five supplementary 
awards of $10 each for outstanding photographs of com- 
munity life. 

Scholastic Coach gives five similar awards for action 
sport pictures. 


THERE ARE NUMEROUS OTHER SPE- 
CIAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS. 


The Student Achievement issue, May 24, 1948, of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES is devoted to winning work. 
Many of the winning manuscripts are published in that 
issue and a large number of art and photography en- 
tries are reproduced. In addition, numerous writing 
entries are published in SCHOLASTIC. MAGAZINES 
throughout the year. 
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it seems like he has a college 
education when you give him 
a job on your drawing board. 


PEEDBALL 
PENS 


AGAIN! WE SPONSOR 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 

FOR LETTERING 

Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, and 
5 honorable mentions of $5 each. Hand 
lettering in any style that is creative, 
artistic, versatile or practical; can be 
advertising layouts, signs, diplomas, 
certificates, book jackets, mottos, il- 
luminated manuscripts, judged upon 
quality, charm, action, speed, dignity. 
See other Hunt Sholostic awards 


Buy @ set of 
Speedball 
pens from 
your dealer— 
enter the let- 
tering contest 


S29 4 DIFFERENT 
TIP STYLES 
IN 86 SIZES 
plus the popular 
Hluker Pen 
with round tips 
and easy-to-clean 
hinged feeders. 





7d Ger ™me MOST OUT OF YOUR 
SPEEDBALLS SENO 6¢ FOR SET OF 
SPEED-PEN-LETTERING LESSON CHARTS 


HUNT.PEN CO. 











| SYNONYMS on. 


ANTONYMS 


IN EACH group of four words 
below, three of the words are syno- 
nyms. They mean the same thing. 
One word is not related to the other 
three. It is an antonym (has an op- 
posite meaning). Cross out the an- 
tonym in each group of words. 





1. frank sincere 
candid deceitful 
2. delighted displeased 
indignant angry 

3. unsuspicious skeptical 
believing credulous 

4. yield submit 
oppose surrender 

5. hurt heal 
harm injure 

6. result cause 
consequence aftermath 

7 hot frigid 
boiling scalding 


8. talkative taciturn 


garrulous wordy 
9. gorge - sate 

fast surfeit 
10. sharp bland 


spicy peppery 


puelq 
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ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


FIND AND correct the misspelled 
words in the list below. If the word 
is spelled correctly put a @ in the 
space beside it. 

l.appitite —_ 
.calendar — 
. automobil 
. rainning 
. desperate —__ 
lightning —— 

. grammer —— 
8. awfull 

9. permision 
10. alphabet 
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She AXED me. 
If you mean 
She ASKED me. 





S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


organ (OR-gan. Pronounce the a as in 
sat.) An instrument through which ac 
tion is taken; a branch or division of an 
organization. 

disarmament (dihs - AHR - muh 
mehnt). The act of doing away with 
armed forces completely, or of reduc 
ing their numbers and equipment. 

finances (FIFE - nan-sehz, fie - NAN 
sehz, or fih-NAN-sehs. Pronounce the 
a's as in sat.) Money matters; funds, 

henna (HEHN-uh). Reddish-orange 
dye obtained from the leaves of the 
henna shrub. 
(uh-JEHN-duh). List of 
things to be discussed. From the Latin 
agere, meaning “to do.” 

shares. Equal parts into which the 
ownership of a corporation is divided. 
Each share sells for a certain number 
of dollars. A person who buys shares 
in a corporation owns part of the cor 
poration. He is called a shareholde: 
or stockholder. 

oases (o0-AY-seez). Fertile spots in 
the desert where there is water. 

phases (FAY-zehz). Parts; sides. 


agenda 


NAMES AND PLACES 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Aswan (ahs-WAHN). 

Cairo (KIE-ro). 

Gizeh (GEE-zeh. The G is hard). 

Farouk (fah-ROOK. Pronounce the 
oo’s as in boot). 

Islam (I1HS-luhm or ihs-LAHM). 

Khartoum (kahr-TOOM). 

Asyut (ahs-YOOT). 
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Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 1/7, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive @ 
Shutterbug Button. 








Photo by Eddie Biolick, North High School, 
Minneapolis. Taken with Kodak 620. Joan 
Swenson and Henry Lieberman are the subjects. 





Scrimmage. Photo by Burton Schulman, Far 
Rockaway H. S., Long Island. He- used a 
Kodak Monitor; speed 1/200; aperture F.8. 





Coal burner. Photo by Dick Cornwell, Milwood 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. He used a Brownie 
Special. This small train runs at Milham Park. 
it carries passengers around the park. 


When sending photos be sure to give your 
name, home address, school, and the kind 
of camera you used. Do not send negatives. 
if we need the negative of a picture we will 
write and ask you for it, after seeing the 
positive. If you want your pictures returned, 
send an addressed stamped envelope with a 
3-cent stamp for first class postage. 


Fresh 
Soldier (after a ten-mile hike): Boy, 


I feel as fresh as a two-year old! 
His pal: Horse or egg? 


Montie Richmond, Charmco (W. Va.) Grade School 


Escape 


Chemistry Professor: This gas con- 
tains deadly poison. What steps would 
you take if it escaped? 

Pupil: Long ones, sir. 

Skippy Frederickson, Cornwall-on-Hudsen (N. Y¥.) H. 8. 


Wasting Energy 


Bob: Can you give me an example 
of wasted energy? 
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Jack: Sure, a bald-headed man read- 
ing a hair-raising story. 
John Cook, Orr School, Chicago, ML. 


Two Weeks’ Notice 


Nit: My uncle knew two weeks be- 
fore he was going to die. 

Wit: Who told him? 

Nit: The Judge. 


Jackie McFarland, Jefferson School, Enid, Obls. 


No Anteater 


Mother: Stop reaching across the 
table, Junior. Haven't you a tongue? 
Junior: Yes, but my arm’s longer. 
Mona Roberts, Clark School, Detroit, Michigan. 





magine being first 


overseas! gad 


to win a cash prize. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Scholastic Awards, you can win a prize 
by simply writing a letter. 

Your teacher has the details. She will 
get you the name of a boy or girl in far- 
away China, France, England or some 
other foreign land who would like to 
correspond with you. Then be sure to 
keep a copy of your letter to enter in 
the competition. 


This particular Scholastic Award 
is called *“*The International Writing 
Award.” It is sponsored by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, whose giant Flying 
Clippers link the world’s continents. 


There are no complicated rules to fol- 





in your class to receive 
a letter from a friend 


Here’s a way to have fun... And a chance 












low. Your letter can be any length you 
want it to be. It will be judged solely on 
the basis of the excellence with which it 
“fosters friendship and better understand- 
ing of American life.” 

Here are the prizes: (for Senior Divi- 
sion) First: $25; Second: $15; Third: 
$10; and five Fourth prizes of $5 each. 
(For Junior Division) First: $35; Second: 
$25; Third: $15. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Wortp AIRWAYS 
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easy — inexpensive 
Surprise yourself and your friends 
this Christmas with lovely gifts you 
can make yourself. They are just 
like the expensive hand-painted 
blouses, scarfs, hankies and linens 
but cost so little. And it’s easy to do! 


WIN A CASH PRIZE! 


Anything you decorate with Prang 
Textile Colors can win a cash prize! 








PRANG are the reliable, bright colors 
that do not fade or run when washed 


$900 in CASH PRIZES! 


Win a cash prize in the Textile 
Awards in the big Scholastic Con- 
test. The American Crayon Com- 
pany also sponsors PICTORIAL 
AWARDS and POSTER AWARDS. 
$900 in prizes! Ask your teacher for 
details. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET! 


“DO IT YOURSELF.” Easy 
directions, and countless 
clever ideas and designs. 
Send 25c today. 

Free literature on request. 


Dept. $-19 





THE AMERICAN jf CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HATES AVENUS SANOUSKY, OVO 
OEE Pasa Mew fom 6e Mew Mowrecmem Sr fan Pause fasta 1 Rome Ones 











Short Shots 


“A.K., brain,” writes Pete Seidman, 

of Chicago, “how about giving us 
your football predictions for 1947. Who 
do you -think will win the national 
championship?” 

Like everyone else, I'm picking Notre 
Dame.” The Fighting Irish are really 
“loaded” this year. They have a half- 
dozen race horses in the backfield and 
a herd of buffalo on the line. The ex- 
perts claim they won't be beaten this 
season. I say they'll lose at least once. 


Other picks: Pennsylvania (East), 
Michigan (Big Nine), Alabama (South), 
Texas (Southwest), and California (Far 
West). California is a long shot. The 
Golden Bears have a new coach this 
year—Lynn Waldorf—and I have a feel- 
ing he’s going to make a lot of trouble 
fe U.S.C., Washington, and U.C.L.A. 


During the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember the Yankees used to hold daily 
“skull” sessions on their probable rivals 
in the world series. One day it was Carl 
Furillo’s turn to be discussed. The Yanks 
agreed that the Dodger outfielder was 
a dangerous hitter and a very speedy 
runner. 

Listening to the discussion was Pete 
Sheehy, the clubhouse boy who, in his 
most talkative seasons, has been known 
to open his mouth as often as twice. 
When someone said, “Yes, I guess Fu- 
rillo can run,” Pete amazed everyone 
by chiming in, “I know he can run.” 

“How do you know?” asked Snuffy 
Stirnweiss, out of curiosity. 

“Because,” piped Pete, “during the 
Battle of Okinawa he passed me — and 
brother, I was really moving!” 


When “Pants” Rowland was umpir- 
ing in the American League, he was 
famed as the greatest diplomat in base- 
ball, Once Babe Ruth ran from first to 
third on a base hit to deep right. He 
slid into third, safe by a mile. But 
“Pants” roared “You're out!” The Babe 
scrambled to his feet and rushed at the 
ump. “What?” he shouted. 

“That was a great slide, Babe,” said 
Rowland, as he brushed off Ruth’s uni- 
form. “That was one of the greatest 
slides I ever saw. I didn’t know you 
could rua bases like that. You're cer- 
tainly the greatest all-around player in 


history . . .” and so on for ten minutes. 

Ruth returned to the bench and his 
manager asked, “What did you tell that 
clown?” 

“Tell him?” mumbled Babe. “What 
could I tell him while he was brushing 
off my uniform? All I could do was 
search my pockets for a dime to tip 
him.” 

& oO 2 


“If you're interested in coaching rec- 
ords,” chirps Warren Seaver, of Endi- 
cott, New York, “you ought to know 
about H. V. (Ty) Cobb, football coach 
at Union-Endicott High. He’s been our 
coach for 27 years and we think he’s 
tops. 

“During the past seven years he has 
turned out four unbeaten teams! All in 
all, his teams have won 156 games, lost 
40, and tied 9. Is there any high school 
coach with a better record?” 


For winning ways, you've got to hand 
it to Lou Rymkus, right tackle on the 
Cleveland Browns’ pro team. In 1943 
he played on the Notre Dame team 
which was acclaimed national collegiate 
champs. In 1944 he performed for the 
Washington Redskins who won _ the 
Easterti Division title of the National 
League. 

With Bainbridge Naval Station the 
following season, he was with a club 
that chalked up a perfect record. And 
last year the Browns, with Rymkus at 
tackle, copped the All-America Confer- 
ence pennant (professional). 


HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


KICKER — THAT’S ALL 





Meet a football player who doesn’t run, pass, 
block, or tackle — 40-year-old Ken Strong of 
the N. Y. Giants (pro team). All he does is kick. 
He hasn‘t missed a point after touchdown in 
two years. Latest count — 60 points in a row. 
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EGYPT 


(Continued from page 7) 


andria and Cairo. Many foreign stu- 
dents attend Egypt's fine universities. 


THE SUDAN 


The Sudan, south of Egypt, is nearly 
1,000,000 square miles in area. It is 
made up of deserts, prairies, mountains, 
and swamp lands. It has rich cattle 
ranges and forests. On some of its 
land grows the world’s finest cotton 
called “long staple cotton.” 

But most important of all, within the 
Sudan flow 2,100 miles of the mighty 
Nile River. 

The Egyptians seized the Sudan in 
1820. The Sudan was then a group of 
independent Negro kingdoms. To rule 
their colony, the Egyptians hired an 
English governor, ' 

The Sudanese (people of the Sudan) 
were dissatisfied with Egyptian rule. 
Under a leader who called himself the 
Mahdi (guide), the Sudanese drove 
out the Egyptians in 1883. 

Fifteen years later an army of British 
and Egyptian soldiers returned to the 
Sudan and defeated the natives. The 
Sudan was placed under British and 
Egyptian rule. 

The Egyptians now want the British 


to turn the Sudan over to Egypt. They 
say that Egypt must control most of 
the Nile River if she is to prosper. The 
Nile provides Egypt with moisture for 
her farms and with power for her fac- 
tories. It is also the chief means of 
transportation. 

Egypt is overcrowded. In Egypt's 
386,000 square miles live nearly 17,- 
423,000 people. The Sudan, with its 
1,000,000 square miles, has a popula- 
tion of 6,500,000. If Egypt’s farmers 
could move to the Nile Valley in the 
Sudan, they would be able to have 
larger farms. 

The British want to keep the Sudan 
to protect the air bases they are build- 
ing in Africa. The British realize that 
they must have air bases for trade in 
peacetime and for protection in war- 
time. 

How do the people of the Sudan feel 
about the control of their land? 

They are divided. Some want to stay 
under British rule. Some want to be 
ruled by Egypt only. And some wish 
to be completely independent. 

On July 11, 1947, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister, Mahmoud Fahmy No- 
krashy Pasha, placed Egypt’s case be- 
fore the U. N. Security Council. He 
asked that the Sudan be put under 
Egypt's rule. The Security Council has 
not yet decided what to do about it. 


EGYPT, INDIA AT U. N. 





International News 


Mohammed Hussein Heykal Pasha, 
head of the Egyptian delegation to the 
U. N. General Assembly, chatting with 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakashmi Pandit, head of 
the Dominion of India U. N. delegation. 
Mrs. Pandit is a sister of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of the Domin- 
ion of India. On September 19, Mrs. 
Pandit made a speech in the General 
Assembly in which she urged the “Big 
Five” not to use the veto often or hastily. 
Photo taken at General Assembly meet- 
ing in New York last week. 














G-E Reflector 
Photofiood 
Geta pair ...and 
use the Triangle 
plan for pleasing 

shots. 


95¢ EACH 


plus tax 


G-E Reflector 
Photospot 
A honey for back- 
lighting special 
effects. Good for 
movies. 


$1.10 Picton 





G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


For better action shots 


Try ’em—and enter your pictures in 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS. You'll 
get lots of shots during the 6 hour life of 
these General Electric Reflector Photo 
lamps... get light where you want it too, 
with the handy built-in reflector. Two 
types for two spreads of light: 


G-E Reflector Photoflood (RFL2) for 
wide coverage equal to a No. 2 ina good 
reflector; G-E Reflector Photospot (RSP2) 
with narrow beam and more light ...a 
honey for special effects or same coverage 
at 3 times the distance. See your photo 
dealer. 





- - keep asking for 
G-E MIDGETS 


Me 5 
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Here’s a simple way to 
place lights for better pic- 
tures. Use two identical lamps 
“Ama 4 4 

JY —and identical reflectors. Place 
i one lamp at camera and as close 
to lens as possible. Measure dis- 
tance from lamp to subject... and 
then an equal distance at right angles 
to marker spot. Place second lamp half- 
way between marker spot and camera 

. and that’s Triangle lighting. 
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You are about to introduce Joe Dem- 
ko to Jack O’Brien, but you have for- 
gotten Joe’s last name. You should say— 

A. “Joe, this is Jack O’Brien. Jack, 
this is Joe.” 

B. “Have you two guys met?” 

C. “Joe, this is Jack O’Brien. I’m 
sorry, Joe, but I don’t recall your last 
name.” 

*sIy] ples 9A, NOA 4a1je 
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Anyone who can 
write can draw 
pictures like this. 


New book tells you how ~~ 


There is a “‘secret’’ behind drawing and 
painting. You'll find it explained in this 
exciting, mew book. Yow are an artist— 
even if you think you ‘‘can’t draw a straight 
line’’. Before you know it, 
All you need} you'll be doing heads, fig- 

' ures, landscapes with ease. 


By a famous art teacher 









aster are these 
simple easily 
irawn forms 


Jon Gnagy has taught thousands 

to draw by television and this 

book reveals his methods tested 

on his program for 18 months. 
ee 


Free Examination 


Send this coupon to- 
day for your copy. 
If, after 5 days you 
wish to return it, 
your money will be 
refunded. 



















Doubleday & Company, Ine. 
Dept. S10 Garden City, New York f 
@® Send me You Are An Artist by Jon Gnagy 

If | am not satisfied I may return the book i 
within 5 days and owe you nothing. Or I will 


remit $1.50. plus shipping charges i 
BRRGID.. ..n.2ccsccsoccscccesenoneensseecoosesunesseneeneensnesoenapnatnats i 
Address i 
i City Zone State ! 
1 Check here if $1.50 enclosed. WE'LL pay | 


shipping. same return privilege. 
_———<— —<— <= <= <-> << << <<. <— = cum 








Can‘t Exchange Them - 


Mother: Son, you have your shoes 
on the wrong feet. 
Son: But, Mother, they're the only 


feet I have. 
Robert Beck, Wilson Jr. H. S., Mount Vernon, N. ¥. 


The Pearly Gates 


Son: Mamma, do people who tell 
lies go to heaven? 

Mother: I should thiak not, son. 

Son: Has Papa ever told a lie? 

Mother: He may have told one or 
two. I'm not sure. 

Son: Has Uncle Bill? 

Mother: Perhaps. 

Son: Doesn’t almost everybody tell 
a lie sometime? 

Mother: (wearily): Yes, I dare say 
everybody does some time. 

Son: Well it certainly must be lonely 
up there for just St. Peter and George 
Washington. 


Loline Swain, Mt. View School, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


True Story 


This actually happened in our room 
in P. S. 17, Jersey City, N. J. A group 
of painters were painting the school 
hall, just outside our classroom door. 
After a while the teacher was called 
out of the room. Presently one of the 
painters came in and said: “Go on 
and talk. Your teacher went down- 
stairs.” 

Josephy Hernandez, P. 8. 17, Jersey City, N. J. 


it’s a Bird 


The new customer walked into the 
tood store, and asked: 

‘How many chickens have you left 
today?” 

“Two, ma’am.” 

“Tough or tender?” 

“One is tough and one tender.” 

“Well, | keep boarders. Pick out the 
tough one, please.” 

With this unusual request the de- 
lighted grocer complied at once, say- 
ing, “Here is the tough one!” 

Whereupon the customer coolly laid 
her hand on the other and said, “Then 
I'll take this.” 


Pearl Henderson, Lafayette School, Carney’s Point, N. J. 


Joke of the Week 


First G.1. (sightseeing in Germany): 
This castle has stood for 400 years. Not 
a stone has been touched, nothing al- 
tered, nothing repaired.” 

Second G.1.: They must have the 


same landlord we've got at home. 
Myron Feigin, P. 8. 226, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sentimental Journey 


Pop: I just couldn’t go to the office 
today with little Mary starting to kinder- 
garten .. . there she goes . . . our baby! 
all of a sudden she’s a young woman! 
. .. She’s gone out into the world . . . to 
travel the long, hard journey down the 
road of life! 

Mom: Don't take it so hard, dear 
She'll be home for lunch. 


J. G. Mata, Tucumari (N. M.) Junior H. 8 


Shutterbug 


Doctor: What seems to be the trouble, 
sailor? 
Sailor: Gosh, I just swallowed a roll 
of film! 
Déctor: Don’t worry about it. I'm 
sure nothing will develop! 
Montie Richmond, Charmeco (W. Va.) Grade Schoo! 








7 SHINOLA 


Shinola's scientific combination 
of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
filexible—and new-looking longer. 
y to apply and eco- 


For good groom- 


2 Shinola is eas 
KEEP 'EM SHIN- 


nomical to buy- 
ing and longer wear — 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 





It takes 35 words to complete this puzzie. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 
score of 105. 


. Country in N.E. Africa. 

6. Egyptian stone monument with tri- 
angular base. 

8. Long, slow journey. 

9. To attempt. 

11. To fasten with stitches. 

12. To mix. 

13. Great river flowing through Egypt. 

14. Imitates. 

15. Sticks used in billiards. 

18. Egyptian cross. 

19. Employ. 

20. River in Scotland. 

23. In favor of. 

24. English lord. 

25. Tapering shaft of stone with pyra- 
mid shaped top. 

27. To be 


1. Large salt lake in S. Australia. 
2. Became bigger. 

3. Ox of Tibet. 
4 
5 


— 


. Abbr. meaning afternoon. 
. Small mark over letter like dot over 
i. ‘ 
6. Abbr. for pints. 
7. Loses moisture. 
10. Abbr. for year. 
12. Drink little by little. 
13. Certain make of car. 
15. Capitol of Egypt. 
16. Undress. 
17. To piece out. 
19. Abbr. for horsepower. 
20. Raised platform. 
21. Formerly. 
22. Kind of large deer. 
24. Famous high priest in Bible. 
26. Preposition meaning formerly. 
Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pupil 
edition next week 


What's Yours? 


A boy was asked why he chewed his 
nails. “That’s my peculiarity,” he an- 
swered, “Nearly everybody has some 
peculiarity.” 

“You're wrong,” said the questioner. 
“I have none.” 

“Don’t you stir your tea with your 
right hagd?” 

“Yes, what of it?” 

“Well, that’s your peculiarity. Most 


people use a teaspoon.” 
Dick Kniffin, Northside High School, Corning, N. ¥. 


Hot News 


The editor was a cranky, crotchety, 
old man, with a passion for getting 
news in his paper before anyone else 
did. He ran his reporters a merry chase 
getting new news. One day as he sat 
at his desk, a reporter rushed in saying, 
“Hot news, chief! A car wrecked, two 
people injured.” The editor jumped up, 
asking, “How long ago?” 

“A half hour ago,” said the reporter. 

“Cold news by now,” said the editor 
as he sat down disgustedly. 

Then another reporter came in. “Hot 
news, chief,” he said, “a train wrecked.” 
“How long ago?” said the editor. 

“About ten minutes ago,” said the 
reporter. 

“Get out, you're fired,” yelled the 
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editor. “You don’t even know what hot 
news is!” 

A few minutes later the phone rang. 
The same reporter was on the wire. 
Again, he said, “Hot news, chief, The 
gas works just blew up.” 

“Oh, not again,” said the editor. 
“When did it happen?” 

Just then, there was a loud B-O-O-M! 

Howard Keller, Jr. H. 8., Rupert, Idaho 


High C 


Nit: Why’s the orchestra leader shak- 
ing a stick at the lady? 

Wit: Hush! He’s not shaking a stick 
at her. 


Nit: Then what’s she screaming for? 
Bessie Belle Daves, Pelly, Tex. 


Drugged 


A policeman brought a sick man into 
the station house. The police doctor 
examined the man and said: “This man 
has been drugged.” 

The policeman answered: “I know he 
has—I1 just drugged him about six 
blocks.” 


Franklyn E. Wilson Jr., Haverford (Pa.) Jr. H. 8 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-tip; 4-Burma; 6-rock; 7-is; 9-Yanks; 
10-to; 12-ends; 13-bar; 14-age; 15-egg; 16-sod; 
17-Naga; 18-to; 19-Yemen; 20-no; 22-over; 23- 
raked; 25-her. 

DOWN: 1-tucks; 2-irks; 3-p.m.; 4-bonded; 5- 
ai; 6-Rangoon; 8-stagger; 9-yeast: ll-organ; 13- 
beamed, 17-never; 19-yoke; 2l-or; 24-ah. 








WIN with 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


24 cash prizes for your 
pencil drawings... 

PLUS special sup- 

plementary awards 


Start now! Plan to 

enter the 2lst Annu- 

al Scholastic Awards 

Contest. 24 Cash Prizes 

—plus special awards for 

all prize winners in most of 
the other art classifications. 


SEE YOUR ART INSTRUCTOR! 


VENUS Drawing Pencils can 
help you win. Use the pencils 


the professionals prefer—VENUS 
. . . accurately graded for perfect 
rendering, in 17 degrees. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


_ARTINSTRUCTORS: Show your students examples of prize-win- 
ning pencil drawings from previous contests. Send 10¢ in 
stamps or coin for brochure of reproductions. Limited quantity. 


American Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen, ). J. 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money tor stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has oa price clearly 
morked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner cf the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 





Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott’s 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
‘“Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


Santa Ana + California 
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LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO Addo! Shak ee 


Free Stamp , ine, 


Pm] Real - in Me m. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


| “STAMP FINDER”! 


guess ees STAMP FINDER! Send 








GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! i packege 500 Fy — Stampo 
just as received from fo missions, oth sources. In 

cludes Stamps from Africae "south amariee, Free French, 
Cape Juby, alestine, ete. Includes “yr > commemora- 
tives and stamps w« up to 50c. This offer sent for 10c¢ 
to SERIOUS RPPROVAL APPLICANTS ONLY—one to * 


customer 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, NH. Y. 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 


NITED STATES STAMPS--absolutely unpicked and un- 
paki pam int y airmaits, high 


lighted. tlustrated bargain lists with each order. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS WNEARLY 100 YEARS OLD: 
Roosevelt Set COMPLETE. $5.00 & $10.00 stamps: 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard Commemoratives: 
19th Century Revenues; Columbian Exposition Com- 
mem.: Battleship & Large Revenues. Everything ONLY 
Se to U.S. Approval Buyers. 

Metropolitan Stamp Co.. Dept. 3! .140 Nassau St.. N.Y 
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A-Z PACKET 
Ghyestaia. Afghanistan, Monacu Rooseveit, 
anzibar, etc. Only 10c to ~~ — . see 
cants. Enclose 10c for an ur 


LAKEWOOD S§ STAMP co. 
45102 LANNING AVE onto 








Truman on Brazil Stamp 


RESIDENT Harry S. Truman’s 

picture has made its first appear- 
ance on a postage stamp. It appears, 
along with the Statue of Liberty, on a 
new 40-centavos stamp of Brazil, and 
was issued last month in honor of 
President Truman’s visit to Brazil to 
address the Rio Conference. The stamp 
bears the inscription in Portuguese: 
“Visita do Presidente Truman.” (See 
cut below.) 





Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co 


President Truman was in Brazil from 
September | to Sept. 7. He left Rio de 
Janeiro Sept. 7 on the U.S.S. Missouri 
and arrived in Norfolk on Sept. 19. 
There he transferred to his yacht, Wil- 
liamsburg, proceeding up Chesapeake 
Bay and the Potomac River to Wash- 
ington. 

No living President is ever pictured 
on a U. S. postage stamp. In fact, it is 
the tradition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment not to picture any living person, 
whether he be President or not, on a 
postage stamp. But, despite this policy, 
two living persons have appeared on a 
U. S. stamp. They are two of the six 
Marines who raised our flag on Mount 
Suribachi, Iwo Jima, on Feb. 23, 1945, 
and were photographed in the act. This 
picture was used on the special Iwo 
Jima commemorative stamp, issued 
later that year. At the time the stamp 
was issued only two of the flag-raising 
Marines were still alive 


Helicopter Air Mail 


The first regularly scheduled helicop- 
ter air mail service was started on Octo- 
ber 1 by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment in the Los Angeles area. 

This first helicopter route will give 
direct air mail service between the Los 
Angeles airport and nine outlying com- 
munities to the north: Pasadena, South 
Pasadena, Alhambra, Monrovia, Glen- 
dale, Burbank, North Hollywood, Van 
Nuys, and Santa Monica. Many other 
towns will be served indirectly through 
these offices. 


There will be helicopter shuttle serv- 
ice between the airport and Terminal 
Annex Post Office in downtown Los 
Angeles, making six round trips daily 
except Sunday. 

On October 16 another helicopter 
service will be started. This will make 
stops at Lynwood, Whittier, Montebello, 
El Tonte, Pomona, Ontario, Riverside, 
Corona, and Fullerton — all in Cali 
fornia. 

Later the Post Office Department 
will announce the inauguration of heli 
copter service at other metropolitan cen 
ters in the United States. 

Helicopter service in the Los Angeles 
area will save transit time of from 4% 
to 10 hours on delivery of air mail. This 
was time taken by use of trucks and 
trains to cover distances now to be cov- 
ered by the helicopters. 








iO LARGE VATICAN 
SET OF CARDINALS 


This set of 10 large beautifully colored stamps showing 
Cardinais, Popes, etc. ONLY 10c¢ to applicants for our 
Bargain SETS on approval. 


Charles Simon, Box 46-B, Inwood Sta., N.Y. 34, N.Y. 





SPECIAL $1.00 BARGAIN 
A fine collection of 500 all different stamps of the world 
for just $1.00 (No approvals) 


TOP-FLIGHT STAMP Commany 
1222 Rucker Ave. verett, Washington 





‘ service @ 
er stamp collectors. Write s 








ALL DIFFERENT TO % 
APPROVAL APPLICANTS 


BOHEMIA STAMP SERVICE, Box 178, Bohemia, N.Y. 


200 Different Stamps ONLY 
tain stamps yp — 40¢ 3c 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON, 23, N. H. 




















FREE CATALOG! 





HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections for es and advanced Collectors 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 





FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13; Md. 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—Including big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for pestege. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 8B 
Toronto, Canada. 


107 DIFFERENT 3c 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











ADEN to ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT Gritish Empire from AEN to Z4NZi 
BAR including Cyprus, Malta, Dominica and others. 
ONLY Sc with pictorial & commemorative 


ve approvals. 
LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139, C.S.A.,N.¥ C8 





























Citizenship Quiz @® "> 822= 
Cacacacacacacacacacacacacecacacacacacacacacacacece 
1. GIFT OF THE ‘NILE 


Underline the correct answer to each 


in the column at the right. Score 5 
points each. Total,’ 20. 


of the following questions, Score 3 ——_1. pyramids a. paper 

points each. Total, 30. ——2. scribes b. tombs 
1. Who is King of Egypt? ——_3. papyrus c. kings 
a. Farouk | c. Richard III ——4. pharaohs d. clerks 
b. Khufu II d. Henry IV My score 


2. What is the religion of most Egyp- 
tians? 
a. Judaism c. Christianity 3. WRITING HEADLINES 
b. Islam d. Hinduism Below are five imaginary headlines. 
3. What famous canal cuts through Edit the headlines by filling in the mis- 
Egyptian territory? sing words. The number of dashes tells 
a. Erie c. Alimentary how many letters in each missing word. 
b. Suez d. Panama Score 5 points each. Total, 15 


4. What nation shares control of the 1. GENERAL ASSEMBLY MEETS 
Sudan with Egypt? IN 


a. Turkey . Great Britain 
b. Libya d Saudi Arabia 2. — — — AND PAKIS- 
TAN JOIN U. N. 


5. The two sections of the upper Nile : ' , 
are named for colors. What are they? 3. DOCTORS WATCH DISTANT 


ns eee irene OPERATION THROUGH — — — 


CBee ed pei ”idsi‘(“‘t I ee ee ees ee 
c. black and white 


d. blue and white 
6. What is an Egyptian farmer called? 


My score 


a. fallow c. fellow 4. TRUTH OF THE MATTER 

b. feller d. fellah Cross out each of the following state- 

7. What is Egypt’s chief farm pro- ments that is wrong. Score 3 points each. 
duct? Total, 15 

a. cotton c. citrus fruits There are only two political par- 

b. cigarettes d. coffee ties in the U. S. 

8. What is Egypt’s capital city? 2. Russia has only one political party. 

a. Alexandria ce. Cairo 3. Majority means less than half. 

b. Aswan d. Khartoum 4. Democracy means that there can 


be only one party running a nation’s 
government at a time. 

5. The party from which the Repub- 
lican Party developed was the Federal- 
ist Party. 


9. What is the language of Egypt? 
a. Chinese c. hieroglyphics 
b. Arabic d. English 

10. Who is a Copt? 

a. Egyptian policeman 

b. Egyptian Christian 

c. member of Egypt's parliament 
d. Egyptian born in the Sudan 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


3 Se 


2. EGYPTIAN MATCH 


Match each of the terms in the col- 
umn at the left with its correct meaning 


My score_____ My total score_ 








i 

1. What product is 2. This monument has 3. The new president 4. Alaskan town 

derived from this the head of a___ of the U. N. General where oil has been 
acacia tree? and the body of a Assembly _ is discovered. 














ENTERTAIN and BE r 


ENTERTAINED with 
CARROM GAMES 





















CARROM INOUSTRIES 





SPECIAL!—Get Acquainted Offer 


Shown 


Shown 
iq Size =e 1% Size 
> 
* | 14K-Gold 
Finish 
14K-Gold 
Finish 
Secketbalt 





Footbal! or Basketball! ball with 16-in. Neck 
Pin. eet ye = ain. Send 75c. 
Name Engraved Name Engraved Free 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., DEPT. 74-F, BROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 


ah 
wt 
dis Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 














signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. ‘ig 
A) sens We 2S rite pat me for free ae. 
————= Ss Dept. P.Metal Arts Co., Rochester, V 








You can get this beautiful 


coor FOOTBALL MAP 


AND GRID REVUE 


J cot wall-size—two feet wide! Full 
FREE! colors! Thousands of facts on 
s college and pro football! 









e@ A beauty for framing! 
Millions used by sports writers, 
announcers, coaches, “fans.” A 
gold mine of football information; 
1947 collegiate and pro schedules; 
colors, nicknames of 239 colleges; con- 
ference and pro league winners; famous 
players; All-America team and All-Pro 
League teams; origin of famous plays; 
etc. Hurry! Edition limited! Created by 
makers of famous Albert Richard Coats, 
Jackets, Gloves and Mittens for men and 
boys with Spun Sun‘ interlinings made of 
Fiberglas*—amazingly warm but light! 
Featured at leading stores everywhere. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








§ Albert Richard, Dept. & 

| Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

t Ci Send name of store where I can get map FREE 
8 (© Send map direct to me. I enclose 25c for mailing 
' and handling (no stamps, please) 

' 

1 Name 

: Address__ 

' 


City. State 
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1 KNOW ... 1 LIVED THERE FOR FOUR YEARS.’’* 




















“FOR EXAMPLE, A PURE WHITE HORSE “AN IRON BRACELET is worn on the “THE FIG TREE is a sacred symbol to 
with a painted tail may signify that right arm of every Sikh to remind the Brahmins. The god, Vishnu, is 
the owner is of princely rank.” him not to steal.” thought to live within it.”’ 

















“A RED FOREHEAD MARK among Hin- “NOT SO MANY YEARS AGO, the “THE NEWEST SYMBOL of prestige in 
du women indicates marriage. Often wearing of a gold watch in India India is the Parker “51” pen. It’s 
this mark is a reddish jewel—such was considered an important sym- sought after by maharajah and low- 
as a pink diamond.”’ bol of prestige and wealth.”’ caste worker alike!” 














fast meets west in tts preferance for 
the worlds most wanted pen! 


Yes... throughout the world, ownership of the Parker “51” is a 
special symbol of distinction. It’s so sleek—so perfectly balanced 
—the work of finest precision craftsmanship. The hooded point 
glides with effortless ease. Never skips or falters. And 
only the “51” is designed for satisfactory use with the 
new Parker Superchrome ink —the super-brilliant, 
super-permanent ink that “dries as it writes’’! 
Ask for both the Parker “51”’ and Super- 
chrome at your Parker dealer. 


Pa tke rol 


CASH GIVEN AWAY— for interesting, 
true stories about Parker “‘51’’ pens. 
Ask help from father, brother, friends 
who were in service. $25.00 for each 
story used. Do not write an ad. Just 
report the facts. Stories are judged on 
facts alone. All letters become our prop- 
erty—cannot be returned. Address: The 
Parker Pen Company, Dept. S-47, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


DY aries dry with welink’/ 


°° 





Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 








TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 





Let 


Democracy Series No. 7 Oct. 27 in 


Freedom of the Press 2.0 (ee rena week 


On September 7 the U. S. State 
Dept. released a proposed treaty to 
guarantee international free news. 
Everyone needs to know what a free 
press means. Here’s further material: 

ARTICLES IN SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 
“Free and Responsible Press.” April 
28, ’47 (Scholastic Teacher). “A Man 
Speaks Out,” March, *47. “Elijah Love- 
joy,” (radio play) March 23, *42. See 
references “Freedom of Speech,” Sept. 
29, p. 3-T. 

PamMpuHLets: Liberty of the Press, 
Chester S. Williams (Row, Peterson, 
1940). Keep Our Press Free, 1946. 
+123 Public Affairs Comm. New York 
16. World Press Freedom. (v. 2, °45, 


Syria 

Biblical lands have assumed a new 
historical significance affecting the 
world’s economy and geography. For 
further references we suggest: 

Booxs: Syrian Yankee, by Salom 
Rizk — Doubleday, 1943. Syrian-Amer- 
ican’s autobiography; early life in Syria 
and later experiences as American. 

ARTICLES: Illustrations, geographical 
and historical data on modern Syria, in 
Picture Map Geography, Vernon Quinn 
— Stokes, 1946. “Syria — War Declara- 
tion Adds Ancient Syria to Allied Na- 
tions,” National Geographic School 
Bulletin, April 9, 1945. The following 
appear in National Geographic Maga- 
zine: “Bombs over Bible Lands,” Aug., 
1941; “Change Comes to the Bible 


The Newspaper 


The art of clear, concise expression 
is nowhere more valuable an asset than 
in the field of journalism. These books 
may intrigue your students: 

The Newspaper: Its Making. and 
Its Meaning, New York Times (Scrib- 
ners, 1945). How to Read a News- 
paper, Edgar Dale (Scott, 1941). 

P.: The Story of News, Oliver 
Gambling (Farrar, 1940). Headlines 
and Bylines: Journalism for High 
Schools (Harcourt, Brace, 1946). Edit- 
ing Small Newspapers: A Handbook for 
Young Journalists, Walter Rae (Mill, 
1943). 

VocATIONAL GumDANCE: Nose for 
News, Elliott Arnold (N. Y. World- 
Telegram) Row, Peterson, 1941. 





+20) 1945. Editorial Research Report, 
Wash., D. C. 

Rapio Discussions: Worldwide 
Freedom of the Press (#350 Our 
Foreign Policy), 1946. Nat'l Broad- 
casting Co., New York 20. Is the Amer- 
can Press Really Free? (Town Meet- 
ing, v. 12, +25), 1946. Town Hall, 
Inc., 123 W. 43d St., N. Y. 18. 

Booxs: A Free and Responsible 
Press, Report by Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press (U. of Chicago Press, 
1947). Also supplementary special 
studies. 

Ficms: The Story That Couldn't Be 
Printed, 16 mm. sd. 11 min. Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


October 27 in 
Junior Scholastic 


Lands,” Dec., 1938; “In the Land of 
Moses and Abraham,” Dec., 1938; “A 
New Alphabet of the Ancients Is Un- 
earthed,” Oct., 1930. 

PaMPHLETs: “Arabic-Speaking Amer- 
icans,” #2. 1946. Contribution of Syr- 
ians to U. S. From Institute of Arab 
American Affairs, 160 Broadway, 
N.Y. CL, Ge 

Firms: A New Frontier, 16 mm sd. 
20 min. Free loan (trans. charges). 
Texas Oil Co., New York 17. Arab 
people and Arabian-American Oil Co., 
Saudi Arabia. Rouad — Island of Cru- 
saders, 16 mm. sd. 10 min. Rent or 
Sale. A. F. Films, Inc., New York. Life 
and shipping on ancient island off 
Syria. See references “Iraq,” Sept. 29. 


October 27 and November 3 in 
Senior Scholastic, Advanced English 


Your Daily Paper, John Floherty (Mill, 
1943). Lady Editor, Marjorie Shuler 
(Dutton, 1941). 

BrocrapHy: The World Is Their 
Beat, John C. Oestreicher (Duell, 
Slcan, Pearce, 45). Assigned to Adven- 
ture, Irene Kuhn (Lippincott, ’38). 

Fiction: Larry Scott of the Sun, 
Edward Ford (Macrae, Smith, 45). 

BistiocraPHy: Bibliography of Sec- 
ondary School Journalism, 1941. Quill 
and Scroll Foundation, Northwestern 
Univ., Chicago, 50c. : 

Fiims: Trees to Tribunes, 16 mm. 
sd. 30 mins. Free. Chicago Tribune 
Pub. Ser. Office. Journalism, 16 mm. 
sd. 11 mins. Sale. Carl F. Mahnke, Des 
Moines 10, Iowa. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Coming Up 


in Senior Scholastic 
Issue of October 13, 1947 


Social Studies: Eye-Witness Report 
from Europe; Government Loyalty In- 
vestigations; We Inherit English Lib- 
erty. 

All Classes: Minority Rights; Associ- 
ate Justice William O. Douglas; Pro- 
and-Con on Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes. 

English Classes: Theme: Radio for 
Information. Historic Broadcasts; Radio 
Play: Christopher Columbus; Listening 
Yardsticks; Writing Radio Dialogue. 


October 20, 1947 


Social Studies: Eye-Witness Report 
on U. N. General Assembly; We Estab- 
lish Representative Government. 

All Classes: The Right of Free Speech, 
Special Supplement, “United Nations 
at Work.” 

English Classes: Theme: Radio for 
Entertainment. Best Broadcasts; Radio 
Play: The Hitch Hiker; Listening Yard- 
sticks; Radio Sound Effects. 


Wheat 


Wheat, the staff of life of Western 
civilization, must play a major role. in 
feeding World War II’s starving mil- 
lions. 

ARTICLES: “Wheat,” World Week, 
April 8, ’46. “Asia’s Broken Rice Bowl,” 
Survey Graphic, April, 1946. “Food 
Scandal,” Fortune, May, °46. “Harvest 
that Saved the World,” Life, July 29, 
46. “Brazil's Wheat Problem,” Bul. 
Pan American Union, Aug., ’46. 

PAMPHLETS: U. S. Farmers _ and 
World Peace, ’47. Food ana Ag. Org. 
of U. N., Wash. 6, D. C. Free. Wheat 
(Commodity Ser. #1), ’47. Food and 
Ag. Org. of U. N. (see above). Free. 
Cereals and Civilization (Sci. Guide 
#129), °47. Am. Museum of Natural 
History, N. Y. 24. $1.29. Foreign Trade 
Problems as Related to Agriculture in 
the Postwar Period, ’46. Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Ag. Com- 
mittee, Wash. 6, D. C. 

Fits: Our Daily Bread, 16 mm. sd. 
10 min. Free loan. International Har- 
vester, Chicago. Wheat: the Staff of 
Life. 16 mm. sd. col. 30 min. Simmel- 
Meservey, Beverly Hills, Cal. Wheat 
Farmer, 16 mm. sd. 10 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


October 27 in 
World Week 














THE SPIRIT THAT 
FORGED A NATION... 


Is it being challenged today? 


Scholastic Magazines answer that 
vital question in ALL OUT FOR DE- 
MOCRACY—a series of 30 sharply 
drawn picture-text articles—graph- 
ically portraying the full meaning of 
democracy and the challenge of op- 
posing totalitarian systems. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY will ap- 
pear throughout the year in SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK, JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. 


Of course SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES bring you 
many other fact-filled weekly features to help 
keep your English and Social Studies students 
alert and well-informed. 


Use the handy coupon below to 
place your classroom order TODAY. 


You'll also get 


FREE—"'United Nations at Work” to all teachers 
and students subscribing to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
WORLD WEEK, PRACTICAL ENGLISH. This full-scale 
U. N. Handbook comes as a supplement to the Octo- 
ber 20th editions. Free also to every teacher enter- 
ing a group subscription to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


FREE—The Flags of the United Nations in full color 
chart form (22''x28''), ready to hang in your class- 
room, will be sent with each final order of ten or 
more classroom subscriptions. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies_you will need 
for your students. Order may be revised 
within 3 weeks of receipt of first issue. 
A final order card will be sent. 


Number of copies 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Per Student Per Semester 45c 


(5 or more to same address) 


Nome 
Address 
School 
City 
Zone 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Atomics for the Millions, by Maxwell 
L. Eidinoff and Hyman Ruchlis. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1947. 281 pp., $3.50. 


The authors have approached the 
development of atomic energy from 
the vantage point of historical perspec- 
tive. We are carried forward from the 
Greeks who are credited with “the first 
speculations as to the existence of 
atoms” through the nineteenth century, 
“a time of great and fruitful scientific 
discovery,” to Bikini. A fourth of the 
book provides an especially excellent 
background for understanding the medi- 
cal and industrial-uses of isotopes (ra- 
dioactive atoms). The book is valuable 
because it can be understood by those 
of us who have had little or no scien- 
tific training. 

Dr. Eidinoff, who teaches chemistry 
at Queens College, was active in the 
development of the atomic bomb. Mr. 
Ruchlis teaches physics in a New York 
City high school. They have done their 
best to keep a complicated subject 
within the bounds of senior high school 
students’ understanding. Maurice Sen- 
dak’s charts and cartoons help ma- 
terially. 


The Presidents and the Press, by James 
E. Pollard. Macmillan, 1947. 866 pp., 
$5. 


“Four hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than a thousand bay- 
onets.” All of our presidents would 
have agreed with Napoleon on that. 
James E. Pollard, director of Ohio 
State University’s School of Journalism, 
has studied the relations of each U. S. 
president with the newspapers of his 
day. His carefully documented study 
reveals the inter-relationship of person- 
ality, politics, and newspapers. Wash- 
ington was “outraged by some of the 
partisan outbursts in the press for 
which he was the target.” Lincoln, in 
his dealings with the press, “knew how 
to be as wise as a serpent and as gentle 
as a dove, yet it cannot be said that he 
truckled to it . . .” Theodore Roosevelt 
“advanced greatly the cause of White 
House press relations. He sensed their 
possibilities and importance far better 
than any before him.” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dr. Pollard concludes, has 
placed “the working press . . . forever 
in his debt for meeting it on common 
ground Over so many critical years.” 

Chapters can be assigned to high 
school seniors studying newspapers. 
Students active in publishing school 
newspapers will want to dip into it. 


Radio: The Fifth Estate, by Judith C 
Waller. Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 483 
pp., $3.40. 


In one volume the reader can learn 
about the structure of broadcasting 
programming, sales organization, th 
audience, and engineering. The author 
Chicago director of public service foi 
NBC, is a central figure in radio. She 
has organized her notes for summe: 
institutes on a wide range of problems 
The roles of Mr. Hooper and the Fed 
eral Communications Commission are 
explained. Educational broadcasting 
has a chapter. Although “dise jockey’ 
does not appear in the glossary, ther 
is a chapter on “Transcriptions and Re 
cordings.” Also an_ imposing bibliog 
raphy. 

Vocational guidance counselors wil! 
wish to refer this book to students in 
terested in radio careers. It is an un 
critica] study, and little is said about 
job opportunities, but it is an excellent 
avenue for wider explorations of the 
fifth estate. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 


News and 


TEACHERS Support CONSERVATION 
Drive. By instituting regular recitation 
of America’s Conservation, Pledge in 
school classrooms and _ assemblies, 
teachers are giving powerful support 
to the vigorous fight which is being 
waged all over the nation to save ou 
vanishing natural resources from 
further waste and misuse. The Pledge 
was brought into being through a na 
tional competition sponsored as a pub 
lic service by Outdoor Life magazine 
(353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10). The 
winning entry was accepted for th: 
American people by Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug. It is as follows: / 
give my Pledge as an American to sat 
and ¢faithfully to defend from waste tl 
natural resources of my country — its 
soil and minerals, its forests, waters, 
and wildlife. 

Alps To Purim SELF-GOVERNMENT. A 
variety of publications on student self- 
government, including Your School and 
Its Government, Civics As It Should Be 
Taught, Citizenship for All Pupils, and 
a quarterly Self Government News Let- 
ter, edited by Reed Harris, are avail- 
able from the Secretary, National Self 
Government, 80 Broadway, N. Y. 5. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


CONTENTS ° 


OCTOBER 13, 


1947 


Something to Read 2-T Good Listening — recom- 
Introducing Scholastic - BAN- mended radio programs 11-T 
TAMs 4-T, 5-T Sound Advice — new equip- 
Capsule News of Education 6-T ment 14-T 
Weekly Lesson Plan for Class- 
room Magazines 7-T, 8-T Master Coupon — for easy or- ‘ 
Visually Yours . . . new aids 9-T dering 14 
Off the Press ; 9-T Tools for Teachers — aids for 
Teachers Choice . . . new films 10-T coming features 15-T 


Cover Story: We were not surprised when the Atlantic City judges, 
wishing to crown as Miss America a girl combining both beauty and 
brains, chose a teacher, Barbara Jo Walker (see Capsule News). 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice 8. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
* William Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President 
and Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer. 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly contains features on 
teaching techniques, news of education, handy 
guides to the best in books, radio, and motion 
pictures. Its Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for 
Teachers also appear regularly in Scholastic 


Teacher Weekly. Both the Monthly and Weekly 
are supplied FREE to teachers who subscribe to 
any one of the Scholastic family of Classroom 
Magazines in club orders of ten or more, 


The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines. Adapted to all age 
levels and special Social Studies and English interests in the intermediate 
end junior and senior high school grades. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Per Per 
Student Student Single 
Per Per School Orders 
Semester Year Per Year 
Senior Scholastic, 
Combination Edition $.75 $1.50 $2.50 
Social Studies Edition 60 1.20 
Advanced English 60 1.20 
World Week ‘ 50 1.00 1.50 
Practical English ‘ 60 1.20 2.00 
Junior Scholastic ...... 45 .90 1.50 


For Social Studies 








NOTICE TO TEACHERS 


IF any copies of this issue (Oct. 
13th) of your magazines do NOT 
contain the NBC picture strip insert 
“ON THE AIR,” advise us of the 
number short and they will be sup- 
plied. 


- 





SOCIAL STUDIES edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of the 
world, penetrating articles on 
problems of democracy, Amer- 
ican history, world affairs, gov- 
ernment, and civics. Upper 
high school grades (10th, 11th 
and 12th). 


For Both English and Social 
Studies 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Com- 
bined Edition. Combines all 
contents of Advanced English 
and Social Studies editions. 
Excellent for integrated pro- 
grams in the upper high school 


For English 


ADVANCED ENGLISH edition 
of Senior Scholastic, largely for 
11th and 12th grades: Features 
on American general literature, 
poetry, advanced composition, 
oral English, and writing. Short 
stories, evaluations of motion 
pictures, records, radio. 


grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Current affairs for the junior 
high school and upper elemen- 
tary classes (6th to 9th grades) 
in Social Studies and English. 
news of United 
Nations, vocabulary builders, 


WORLD WEEK 


World affairs, world history, 
geography, civics, and national 
affairs for the younger student 
in the 8th, 9th, or 10th grades. etc. 


Short story, 


Scholastic Magazines also publish Scholas- 
tic Coach, a magazine for high school coaches 
and athletic directors. For the American Voca- 
tional Association Scholastic Magazines publish 
the American Vocational Journal, a maga- 
zine supplying information to teacher members 
and administrators in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, industrial education, distributive education, 
and industrial arts. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, for up- 
per elementary and high school 
grades. 8th through 12th. 
Everyday language skills. The 
how and why of speaking, 
reading, writing, listening — 
the Correct way. Also short 
stories, evaluations of motion 
pictures, records, radio. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts de- 
scribing new and promising teaching techniques 
and practices in English and social studies or such 


fields of general teacher responsibility as guid-' 


ance, safety education, child development, super- 
vision, etc. Payment is made for manuscripts ac- 
cepted at time of publication and at standard 
rates. Send photographs if available. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 








That magic “mike” of 
the picture story insert 
with this issue will glad- 
ly whisk additional copies 
of On the Air to any 
teacher. Send your re- 

quest to NBC, Room 217, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. Author of 
this lively story is George Waller, 
former Scholastic staff member. 


Another newspaper has joined the 
Scholastic Writing Awards program. To 
encourage young writers the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Star will give regional 
awards. 


Subscribers will receive a 52-page., 
illustrated guide, United Nations in 
Action, with next week’s Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, and Practical English. 
It is a student’s handbook of the world 
organization. Single copies 35 cents, 10 
or more 25 cents, 500 or more 20 cents, 
1,000 or more 15 cents. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


when 
you 


see 





Great Expectations 
Famous Boys of Dickens: 
Pip in Great Expectations 
David Copperfield 
Paul in Dombey and Son 
Barnaby Rudge 
Little Joe in Bleak House 
Oliver Twist 
Tiny Tim in A Christmas Carol 
About Wealth and Expectations: 
Windfall, by Andrews 
Drusilla with a Million, by Cooper 
Rivers Glide On, by Gibbs 
The Rich Young Man, by Atten- 
borough 
Simple Peter Cradd, by Oppenheim 
Charles Dickens: 
Charles Dickens and His Friends, 
by Shore 
Life of Charles Dickens, by Forster 
Charles Dickens, His Life and Work, 
by Leacock 
Selected by Cleveland Public Library 

















Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


a ~New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOLUMES! 





At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while 
satisfying it . . . that inspires while it informs . . . and that turns 
facts into fun! 





When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
them . . . to give them information in a form that they can absorb and in a 
way that’s completely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference’ Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
EDITED FOR FLEMENTARY SCHOOL USE! ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica Junior 
is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . the reference set that makes 
elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation today. 





















The type in new Britannica Junior 
was carefully selected for your THOUSANDS 


OF PICTURES 





elementary school pupils 
ns we , . : MANY IN 

. This larger, more legible type is used ——— 
Fi throughout new Britannica Junior. It was 
chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils 


LARGE LEGIBLE TYPE THROUGHOUT! . 
in three elementary schools. 


“C62 ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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FAMOUS “READY REFERENCE" INDEX! 





Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department 186-K 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
full information about new Britannica Junior. 
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SCHOLASTIC published weekly, September through May inclusive, | « except during school holidays and at mid-te tered as second-class matter at 
Post Office at — /_ under a= of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION PF’ PRIC ES: for five or more copies to one 


sddress; 90c a year each (32 issues) or 45c a semester each (16 issues); single subscription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year, Single copy (current school year), 10 
ents each. Office a publication. McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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HE publishing revolution that put 

25-cent books on the news stands 

now brings them to the classroom. 
\ new program jointly announced by 
Scholastic Magazines and Bantam 
Books, Inc., assures teachers a wide 
choice of favorite books by famous au- 
thors at rock bottom cost. 

New titles will be published espe- 
cially for school use. Earlier Bantam 
literary classics will be withdrawn from 
news stand sale so they can be of- 
fered exclusively to schools and col- 
leges. 

Scholastic becomes the exclusive dis- 
tributor of Bantam books to elementary 
and secondary schools and _ teacher 
training institutions. 

First new Scholastic BANTAM is 
I'wenty-Grand — 20 short stories by 
notable modern American authors. 
Those who teach American literature 
will welcome this anthology. All twen- 
ty stories were tested first in Scholas- 
tic Magazines. Originally published as 
Here We Are ($2.50 in cloth cover), 
the collection has been retitled Twenty- 
Grand for the low-cost reprint. 

Teen agers are key figures in prac- 
tically all of the stories. 


American Authors in Twenty-Grand: 


DOROTHY C. FISHER MARJORIE K. RAWLINGS 
JESSE STUART KATHERINE A. PORTER 
DOROTHY PARKER JOHN STEINBECK 
SALLY BENSON WILLIAM SAROYAN 
STEPHEN V. BENET HARRY SYLVESTER 
KATHARINE BRUSH RUTH SUCKOW 
ALBERT HALPER GEORGE MILBURN 
SINCLAIR LEWIS RING LARDNER 
MAUREEN DALY MARTHA FOLEY 
ELLIOTT MERRICK IRWIN SHAW 

To introduce the first book espe- 
cially prepared for schools a_ special 





Scholastic BANTAMS 





25 cent Editions Reserved Exclusively for Teachers and Students 


rate has been set. Scholastic Magazines 
subscribers may obtain Twenty-Grand 
in quantities of four or more at 20 cents 
each. The low, news-dealer rate of 
25 cents will prevail for all other 
Scholastic BANTAMS. There will be 
no shipping charge to purchasers. 

Twenty-six other Bantam books were 
especially selected by Scholastic editors 
and are now reserved for sale exclu- 
sively through schools and _ teachers. 
Books chosen are either in the Standard 
Catalogue for High School Libraries 
or have been endorsed by leading 
high school librarians. 

Minimum order is four books. A 
minimum order may be four of one title 
or a selection of different titles. Selec- 
tion may include any combination of 
from two to four titles. 


Will Promote Love of Reading 


“Scholastic BANTAMS are a new 
answer to the reading problem,” says 
M. R. Robinson, publisher of Scholas- 
tic Magazines, in announcing the new 
plan. “Pocket-size books are already 
popular. The good writing in the 
Scholastic-BANTAM classics will fos- 
ter a real love of good literature.” 

[an Ballantine, president of Bantam 
Books, Inc., sees in the new program an 
answer to letters piling up on his desk. 
“Teachers bitterly complain that they 
cannot buy at their local dealer stands 
the 25-cent books they want for class- 
room use,” he declared. “We can’t 
ask our dealers to carry all the Bantam 
Books that teachers want. Now through 
the new Scholastic-BANTAM plan 
teachers may get the books they want 
in quantities they want at low news 
stand rates.” 

Mr. Robinson and Mr. Ballantine 
join in issuing an open invitation to 
teachers to nominate new titles for 
Scholastic BANTAMS. 

Every book in the Scholastic-BAN- 


TAM list has proved popular with thou- 
sands of readers. Titles marked with 
(S) are in the Standard Catalogue for 
High School Libraries issued by H. W. 
Wilson Company. This means they 
have been selected by Catalogue edi 
tors assisted by leading library authori 
ties. 

Teachers of English will find many 
Scholastic-BANTAM titles made to 
order for classroom use. Others are 
tailor-made for social studies, includ 
ing American and European History. 
Journalism teachers will find models for 
their students in some of the finest 
examples of contemporary reporting. 


There are books suitable for groups 
ranging from junior through senior high 
school. There are books for every read- 
ing taste — mysteries and adventures, 
short stories and full-length novels, fea 
ture stories, factual reporting, and love 
stories. 

We take pride in presenting to Amer- 
ican education a book bonanza. Order 
what you want. The postman will put 
this Scholastic -BANTAM bonanza on 
the corner of your desk. 


How Can 
You Use Them? 


25-cent books are newcomers to the 
classroom. What uses do you see fo! 
Scholastic - BANTAMS? Our _ teache: 
friends already mention these: 


1. As Readers, supplementary to textbook or 
anthology. 

2. For high 1.Q. children who breeze through 
regular assignments. 

3. To attract non-readers to reading. 

4. To stock the classroom library with abun- 
dant good titles. 

5. To suit Boy and Girl reading interests — 

often very different! 

. For assigned Book Reviews. 

. To foster building of home libraries. 

. To introduce students to famous aut ors. 
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MARK TWAIN 


~. Life on the 


MUCH LOVED B00KS. 


Offered exclusively for classreom, 
library or personal use of teachers and 
students. 


Good with English Classes 


Twenty-Grand, 20 short stories by 
American authors (S). A Scholastic 
collection originally published as Here 
We Are at $2.50. ~— 


Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington (S). 
Willie Baxter suffers through his first 
crush. 

Meet Me in St. Louis, by Sally Ben- 
son. New Yorker stories that became 
a feature film. 


Long, Long Ago, by Alexander Wooll- 
cott. Short shorts by one of the best 
story tellers. 


Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis (S). A 
classic of the realistic school. 


A Saki Sampler, by Saki (H. H. Mun- 
ro). Witty short stories about high 
society in Britain. 


Three Hostages, by John Buchan. A 
mystery by the famous history fiction 
writer. 


David Harum, by Edward Noyes 
Westcott (S). The shrewdest banker 
who ever brought young lovers  to- 
gether. 


Cold Journey, by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance). Exciting novel of early 
Massachusetts and the Deerfield Mas- 


sacre, 


Captain From Connecticut, by C. S. 
Forester (S). Thrilling sea story of 
ou 1812 Navy by the Captain Horn- 
blower creator. 


Genghis Khan, by Harold Lamb. The 
Mongol Empire, its dramatic rise and 


fall. 


Searamouche, by Rafael Sabatini (S). 
Thrilling adventure amid the French 
Revolution. 


Last of the Plainsmen, by Zane Grey. 
True western stories from “Buffalo” 
Jones. 


Short History of the Army and 
Navy, by Fletcher Pratt. Military facts 
not found in textbooks. By a top mili- 
tary expert. 


| Mississippi : 
gies = 


Good with Social Studies and English 


Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson 
(S). Adventures in Venezuela’s track- 
less jungles. 


Life on the Mississippi, by Mark I 


Twain. Unforgettable picture of the 
great American Midwest. 


Captain Courageous, by Rudyard 
Kipling (S). Rousing tale of the spoiled 


brat saved from the sea by Gloucester 1 


fishermen. 
Wind, Sand, and Stars, by Antoine 
de Saint-Exupery (S). Dangerous busi- 


ness of mapping commercial airlines. 


Oil for the Lamps of China, by 


Alice Tisdale Hobart (S). A young oil | 


engineer trouble-shooting in China. 


Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis 


Allen (S). Fascinating account of what 1 


happened in U. S. after the last war. 
By editor of Harper's Magazine. 


The Lives of a Bengal Lancer, by 
F. Yeats-Brown (S). India adventures 
of an Englishman in the Lancers—a 
famous movie. 


Rogue Male, by Geoffrey Household 
(S). An English game hunter’s ad- 
ventures in trying to hunt down Hitler. 


Tutt And Mr. Tutt, by Arthur Train. 
Humorous stories about a lawyer who 
always helped those at a disadvantage. 


Wild Animals I Have Known, by 
Ernest Thompson Seaton (S). True 
stories about animals in their natural 
habitats. 


Good for Journalism and English 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, by Capt. 
Ted W. Lawson. Famous war exploit 
edited by reporter “Bob” Considine. 


They Were Expendable, by W. L. 
White. P. T. boats take on the Japan- 
ese Navy. 


This Is the Navy, edited by Gilbert 
Cant. Thirteen Navy action stories by 
expert reporters. 


‘YOUR CHOICE 25¢ 


| 
1 Order Form 


: Scholastic Bookshop, 
| 220 East 42nd Street N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


. Please send Scholastic-BANTAMs as 


j checked, 

. No. of 
I copies 
1 TITLE wanted 


I Twenty Grand 
I Seventeen 
I Meet Me In St. Louis 


—— 


Long, Long Ago 

I Babbitt 

} A Saki Sampler 

I Three Hostages 

I David Harum 

i Cold Journey 

Captain From Connecticut 
Genghis Khan 

1 Scaramouche 

J Last of the Plainsmen 

I Short History of the Army and Navy 
I Green Mansions 


Life on the Mississippi 
Captains Courageous 
Wind, Sand, and Stars 
y Oil for the Lamps of China 
] Only Yesterday 
I The Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
I Rogue Male 
Tutt and Mr. Tutt 
Wild Animals | Have Known 
i Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
j They Were Expendable 
| This is the Navy 
I 
I Total Copies 
I Multiply by 25 cents 
less 5 cents for each copy 
of Twenty Grand 
Final Total 





Minimum order: 4 copies (one or more titles) 

Send check or money order unless your order 
is to be billed to the Board of Education or 
school. 


y 4 
Q 
3 
® 





Address: — —_ 
City Zone State 





School: 
S 


ubject Taught: 





Other titles | would like to see as Schalastic- 
BANTAMs are: 
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TO GIVE! 


174 Ways to Help War 
Needy in New Handbook 


During the first six months 
of 1947, Americans young and 
old through many organizations, 
contributed over $42,000,000 
for educational reconstruction 
in war-torn lands. Their gifts 
went to 27 different countries. 

These facts appear in the 
new second. edition of that 
guide for the generous hearted: 
CIER Handbook. CIER stands 
for Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. Its Handbook lists 174 or- 
ganizations through which your 
gift dollars or books or food 
can go a long, long way. For 
your copy, write CIER, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


WOTP Birth Certificate 

Teacher associations of five 
nations are at work on projects 
assigned at Glasgow where 16 
full-ledged WOTP members 
World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession) adopted 
a constitution. U.S.A. teachers 
will study social studies and 
current affairs. 


Enrollments Up 

High school enrollment will 
reach 6,300,000 this year, pre- 
dicts the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This is up 25,000. War 
babies will swell elementary 
school totals with 203,000 more 
six-year olds. 

College enrollment is rising 
toward a record peak of 2,750,- 
000, about a million and one- 
half above pre-war levels, with 
sixty-three per cent veterans. 


New Schools 

U.N. plans to turn a Tong 
Island estate into an interna 
tional school for children of its 
employees 

Mesa School enrolling 815 
pupils of Los Alamos, atom re- 
search center, replaces a one- 
room log cabin. By year’s end 
Los Alamos will have three new 


S¢ hools 


Debate Subject—1947 


“Should the Federal Govern- 
ment Require Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes in Al' Basic 
American Industries?” This 1s 
high school debate subject for 
1947-48 chosen by the National 
University Extension Assn. 
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Education’s annual best-pub- 
lic - relations - foot - forward— 
American Education Week — 
will draw more than 8,000,000 
parents into the schools Nov. 
9 through 15. To help teachers 
harvest maximum  goodwiil 
NEA offers everything from 
posters and movie trailers to 
ready-made car cards and in- 
vitations. Theme subject this 
year is The Schools Are Yours. 


Color Blind 


GARY. Courage and democ- 
racy won the day. When 600 
high school students “struck” 
against enrollment of 35 Negro 
students Supt. Charles D. Lutz 
suspended the strikers. When 
the football team spurned his 
pleas he cancelled all games, 
later all school activities. 

The Board of Education 
backed the superintendent. So 
did the CIO, League of Wom- 
en Voters, and Ministerial As- 
sociation. Catholic priests  is- 
sued a public appeal. Officials 
arrested one man for violating 
Indiana’s “anti-hate” law. The 
strike is over. “Gary schools, 
says Board, “are color blind.” 





75 SCHOLARSHIPS 


More scholarships than ever 
before will be chosen this year 
through Scholastic Awards. 
Sixty-three institutions have 
granted 75 scholarships tor 
high school students. Value of 
the scholarships is in excess of 
$22,000. Open to high school 
seniors are 71 scholarships tor 
study of art, three for photog- 
raphy, one for writing. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh offers the 
four year writing scholarship. 

For information see rules 
folders on Scholastic Art, Pho- 
tography, and Writing Awards. 


“Voice of Democracy” 


Local radio stations through- 
out the nation will give 
awards to students who pre- 
pare and deliver the best brief 
talk on “I Speak for America.” 
Ranking local speakers chosen 
during National Radio Week, 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1, will compete 
for regional and national hon- 
ors. Sponsor: U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce with 
the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters. For in- 
formation, see your local radio 
station. 


“LIFE WITH ...“ CONTEST 


For the best student essays 
comparing the American scene 
as it appears in Life with Father 
with the American scene today, 
60 cash prizes, $50 to $4, will 
be given. Maximum length, 500 
words. Mail all entries to “Lile 
with Father Contest,” Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 220 East 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Deadline, 
Dec. 15, 1947. 





2??? Over Mexico City When UNESCO Meets 


Will UNESCO meeting in 
Mexico City, Nov. 7 adopt in- 
ternational projects on which 
rank and file teachers can work? 
That question is still unanswer- 
ed in recommendations adopted 
by the U. S. National Commis- 
sion meeting in Chicago. 

College still overweighs ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
in the ten-member U. S. dele- 
gation. Six college spokesmen 
are: Milton Eisenhower, pres., 
Kansas A.&M., George D. Stod- 
dard, pres., University of Illi- 
nois, Charles S. Johnson, pres., 
Fisk University, Reuben Gus- 








tavson, chancellor, University 
of Nebraska, Lawrence Dug- 
gan, dir., Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, and Helen 
White, professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin. Dele- 
gate probably closest to rank 
and file teacher interests is 
Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie 
Endowment. 

Projects Americans voted to 
back are: educational rehabili- 
tation in war-wrecked coun- 
tries; reduction of _ illiteracy; 
freer flow of information across 
boundaries; reducing interna- 
tional tensions. 





CASH & KUDOS 
FOR TEACHERS 


They Win in Radio, Beauty 
Contests, and Publishing 


Classroom teachers are carry- 
ing off both kudos and cash. 

As the world now knows, 
Barbara Jo Walker begins her 
senior year at Memphis State 
Teachers College with a spark- 
ling crown and $5,000. For 
her beauty and brains the 
judges at Atlantic City voted 
her Miss America of 1947. (See 
cover. ) 

Miss Walker says she will use 
the money to see her through 
to a master’s degree and a 
teaching job until her fiance 
completes his medical training. 

° °o ° 

The largest single radio prize 
ever offered, $7,440, went to 
1 husband and wife who both 
teach at Central High School, 
Paterson, N. J. They are Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert M. Fowler, 73 
and 70 years old respectively. 
Contestants on “Break the 
Bank”—they did. 

° fo oe 

Another teacher who paid 
her expenses and then some by 
knowing the right answers on 
radio quizzes is Mary Shields 
English teacher from Green- 
ville, Miss. A summer student 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Mrs. Shields wor 
$600 on the Pot o’ Gold pr 
gram. Her radio “take” for the 
year nears $2,000, somewhat 
more than the average annual 
teacher salary in Mississippi. 

° ° ° 

Ross Lockridge, Jr., an Indi- 
ana English teacher, has w 
sudden fame through his book 
Raintree County, a best seller. 
One chapter appeared in Léfe. 





Right answers won $7,440 for 
two teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Fowler 











Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


Guide For a Lesson Plan 
Saudi Arabia (p. 8) 


Aims 

1. To show that the oil of the Middle 
East is influencing the lives of people 
there and affecting the relationships of 
“big power’ nations. 

2. To acquaint the pupils with some 
knowledge of the geography and cur- 
rent history of Saudi Arabia and Ye- 
men, 


Procedure 
A. Discussion Questions 


TEACHER: Experts believe that the 
desert kingdom of Saudi Arabia con- 
tains about 20 billion barrels of oil, as 
much as the United States has, although 
the U. S. is nearly six times as large as 
Saudi Arabia. This small, far-away 
kingdom has been occupying a promi- 
nent place in the news of the day. Let 
us see why. 

1. What consumer needs are served 
by oil? 

[Fuel for heating, gasoline for cars 
and trucks, oil for machinery, etc.] 

2. To what two U. S. companies did 
King Ibn Saud turn over the oil de- 
posits of his desert kingdom for the 
next 60 years? 

[The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia and the Texas Company — own- 
ers of the Arabian American Oil Co.] 

3. What changes have come to the 
life of the people of Saudi Arabia as a 
result of this deal? 

[The Arabian American Oil Co, gave 
many people jobs. It built homes, 
schools, and hospitals for them. Arabian 
workers who had never handled any- 
thing but a camel learned ta,use mod- 
ern machines. ] 

4. Why didn’t King Ibn Saud and 
his Arabian government develop the 
oil lands themselves? 

[They didn’t have the money to do 
it. It costs millions of dollars to make 
the proper scientific surveys and tests, 
and to do the necessary drilling to get 
the oil out of the ground. Pumping 
stations, pipe lines, storage tanks, re- 
fineries must be built. Transportation 
by truck, train and tanker ship must be 
developed. Homes for the workers, 
schools, hospitals, other public build- 
ings, recreational centers, roads, etc., 
must be built. Besides not having the 
money, Saudi Arabia did not have the 
technical “know how” to drill the wells 
ind build the other equipment neces- 
sary to a large oil operation.] 

5. In your opinion, does the rivalry 
among the big powers for oil in the 
Middle East seem to be the kind of 


problem that should be put before the 
United Nations? 


B. Fact Questions 

1. What mineral wealth lies under 
the barren desert of Saudi Arabia? 

[Oil (20 billion barrels), gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc.] 

2. Where is the great pipeline to be 
laid? 

[From the oil center of Dhahran to 
the Mediterranean Sea.] 

3. Name the lakes, givers, and forest 
regions of Saudi Arabia. 

[There are none. ] 

4. What fruits and vegetables would 
you find on Saudi Arabia’s oases? 

[Dates, peaches, watermelons, pom- 
egranates, pumpkins, bananas, onions, 
wheat, barley, radishes, millet, apricots, 
figs. | 

5. What do we call the desert tent- 
dwellers? 

[ Bedouins. ] 

6. What goods, produced by the 
desert tribes, are exported by Saudi 
Arabia? 

[Goat skins, wool, and goats’ milk 
butter (saman).] 

7. Since there are no rivers and no 
railroads in Saudi Arabia, how are 
goods shipped from one part of the 
country to another? 

[By camel caravan.] 

8. What brings many people to the 
cities of Mecca and Medina? 

[Mecca was the birthplace of Mo- 
hammed. Medina is where he is buried. 
These two cities are Moslem shrines.] 

9. What little kingdom is situated in 
the heel of the boot-shaped Arabian 
peninsula? 

[Yemen. ] 

10. Is Yemen a desert land? 

[No. It is a land of high mountains, 
On the plateaus, the people grow 
coffee. | 

11. In a map locate these states: 
Kuwait, Aden, Oman, Masquat, Qatar. 
Are they independent kingdoms? 

[No. They are under British influ- 
ence. | 

12. What is the religion of Saudi 
Arabians and Yemenites? 

[Moslem, or Mohammedanism.] 
Map Quiz 

Give pupils five to ten minutes to ex- 
amine the map of the Middle East on 
page 7. The following questions are 
offered for a quick map quiz: 

1. What three large bodies of water 
border Saudi Arabia, to form the 
Arabian peninsula? [Red Sea on the 
west; Persian Gulf on the east; Indian 
Ocean on the southeast.] 

2. What is the capital of Saudi 
Arabia? [Riyadh.] 


3. Name the two great religious 
shrines of the Moslems. [Medina and 
Mecca. ] 

4. What two bodies of water are at 
the north and south ends of the Suez 
Canal? [Mediterranean Sea at the north; 
Red Sea at the south.] 

5. Is Iraq north or south of Saudi 
Arabia? [North.] 

6. Is Yemen north or south of Saudi 
Arabia? [South.] 

7. What sea laps the west coast of 
Yemen? [Red Sea.] 

8. Along what seacoast lies Saudi 
Arabia’s only mountain chain? [Red Sea 
coast. | 

9. What is the capital of Yemen. 
[Sana. ] 

10. Is Egypt east, west, south or 
north of Saudi Arabia? [West.] 


Rising Prices (p. 6) 


A. Assign topics to eight pupils: 
1, The Rising Cost of Living. 2. Causes 
of Inflation. 3. Pent-up Demands. 4. 
Wartime Price Controls. 5. Removal of 
Price Controls. 6, Assignment of Picture 
Reading. 

B. Ask the class to pretend that they 
are, in turn, the distributors and pro- 
ducers of some commodity, and to dis- 
cuss the problems of operating expenses 
and selling prices. 

Ist Pup: A football is not a neces- 
sity, but it is one of the things that have 
gone up a great deal in price. A foot- 
ball that you pay $8 for today you 
could buy for $4.50 before the war. 
When it takes almost twice as much 
money to buy a football as it formerly 
took, we say that the football is selling 
at an inflated price. 

2np Pupit: Another way of putting 
it is to say that the value of the dollar 
is shrinking. It takes two dollars to do 
the work one dollar could do formerly 
in buying a football. The problem of 
weak dollars is more serious when they 
are put to work on the job of puchasing 
food and clothing. According to the 
Government’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the price of all products has risen 
more than 58 per cent since 1939. Food 
is up 102 per cent, clothing 85 per cent, 
house furnishings 81 per cent. I will 
ask some of my classmates to read aloud 
the price tags on the articles in the pic- 
ture. (Pupils read.) 

3rp Pupit: What caused inflation? 
The most important cause was short- 
ages. Here are the two things that 
caused shortages. (Reads from article.) 

47TH Puri: I will try to explain what 
is meant by a pent-up demand, (At the 
blackboard, the 4th pupil illustrates 
the matter with the problem of the au- 
tomobile shortage. (Turn page) 
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COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Week (October 20) 


Theme Article: Iraq. 


Bib and Tuck: Woman Congressman. 


United Nations Handbook: Under separate cover next week, each 
teacher will receive — as a special supplement — a 52-page handbook, The 
United Nations in Action. This authoritative manual on the organization, 
work, and personnel of the United Nations will be a valuable addition to 
your classroom reference library. It will be sent free to teachers who have 
entered definite orders for five or more copies of Junior Scholastic. 

The manual will be mailed in a separate envelope on October 17th from 
our printing plant in Dayton, Ohio. It will bear the imprimatur: “Part 2 of 
Senior Scholastic.” The explanation of this is that the same manual is being 
sent to teachers using both Senior and Junior Scholastic, as well as those 


using World Week. 


Hallowe’en Play in October 27th Issue 


Ethel Duncan, who wrote “Gifts of All the World” (Sept. 15th issue) and 
“All Aboard the Freedom Train” (Sept. 22d issue), has written a delightful and 
appropriately horrifying Hallowe’en play for our October 27th issue. Warn 
your pupils that it is coming, so that the timid among them may get set for 


the ghostly visitation. 


Change in Theme Article Schedule 


(Note change in date for Syria and Lebanon article. Syria will appear 
in November 3rd issue. Lebanon and Trans-Jordan will be combined in No- 
vember 10th issue. Iran is scheduled for October 27th, when Syria was 


originally scheduled.) 


October 27: Iran 
November 3: Syria 


November 10: Trans-Jordan and 
Lebanon 
November 17: Turkey 








5TH Puri: During the war there 
were many shortages. So that everyone 
would be able to get food, clothing, and 
shelter, the Government did two things. 
(Reads from the article.) 

6TH PupiL: Price contro] and ration- 
ing were stopped by our Government 
after the war ended (Reads this por- 
tion of the article.) 

71TH Puri: I have asked some of our 
classmates to read aloud the wording 
that accompanies the pictures on P. 7. 
(Selected pupils read the lines of the 
housewife, factory workers, wholesaler, 
storekeeper, manufacturer, farmer.) 

TEACHER: (a) Let us pretend that 
your class is running a retail food store. 
Customers are complaining about the 
price of butter. Can we reduce the 
price? Where do we get the butter for 
our store? Where does the wholesaler 
get it? Some of you will represent the 
Board of Managers, Choose a Store 
Manager who reports on customers’ 
complaints and on the problems of run- 
ning the store. ' 

(b) Now let us say that we are run- 
ning a creamery. Our customers, whole- 
salers and retailers, are complaining 
about the cost of butter. Can we reduce 
the price? What are our costs of operat- 
ing? Who supplies us with the cream for 
the butter? Can the farmer let us have 
cream for less money? 

(c) We are farmers. Is it our fault 





that the price of butter is so high? What 
are our operating expenses? Let us dis- 
cuss the problem. 


Christopher Columbus Play 
(p. 12) 


“The Admiral and the News” is espe- 
cially suitable for a Columbus Day pro- 
gram for club or assembly. Since the 
parts can be read, it requires little 
preparation, This play is a condensa- 
tion of “Columbus Discovers America,” 
one of CBS's excellent series, “CBS 
Is There.” This series describes various 
great events of history as they would 
have been reported by radio if radio 
had been in use at those times. By popu- 
lar demand, the program will be re- 
sumed over CBS on Tuesday nights at 
10:30 P.M., EST, starting Oct. 21. 
The first program will present The Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg 


Democracy Series (p. 10) 


Consider the following matters and 
let us see whether the civil liberties of 
American citizens match the great priv- 
ileges set down in the Bill of Rights. 
What progress are we making toward 
achieving the goals held out by the 
Bill of Rights? 

1. Discrimination against Negro 
Americans in job opportunities, educa- 
tion, housing, voting. 






2. The removal of American citizens" 
of Japanese ancestry from their homes 
on the west coast during the war. 

3. The position of the American In- 
dian today. 

4. The right to obey one’s conscience 
in matters of war and peace. 

5. The right of workers to organize. 

6. The right of the teacher to speak 
his independent thought. 


Old Ironsides (p. 26) 


Attention All Stamp Collectors! 


1. Would you like to have a first day 
cancellation of the Constitution stamp? 
If so, follow the instructions on page 26. 

2. “The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” it has been said. Whose pen 
saved the life of Old Ironsides? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. During World War II, who set the 
price for almost every product sold in 
our country? (The Government, or 
OPA.) 

2. What do we call the state of affairs 
when prices are high and goods are 
scarce? (Inflation. ) 

3. What three religious groups are 
rioting in India and Pakistan? (Hindus, 
Moslems, Sikhs.) 

4. Over what ocean did a pilotless 
C-54 transport plane fly recently? (At- 
lantic. ) 

5. How many billions of dollars have 
16 European nations asked the U. S. 
and other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to lend them? (19.) 

6. Who will decide how much money 
the U. S. lends these countries? (Con- 
gress. ) 

7. In what year was the Kingdom o! 
Saudi Arabia formed? ( 1932.) 

8. What animal is the Saudi Arabi 
an’s beast of burden? (Camel, or 
dromedary. ) 

9. What is Yemen’s chief export? 
(Coffee. ) 

10. To what religion do the majority 
of Saudi Arabians and Yemenites be 
long? (Moslem. ) 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 27 


ACROSS: 1-fig; 4-Medina; 7-Yemen; 8-Ecu 
dor; 11-NC.; 12-lemon; 14-Aba; 15-race; 16-t 
17-no; 18-he; 20-co.; 22-era; 24-son; 25-Mocl 
27-strums; 30-dew. 

DOWN: 1-finder; 2-in; 3-Ga.; 4-Mecca; 5-en 
6-deal; 7.Yenbo; 9-Oman; 10-rococo; 13-N. | 
14-at; 18-hem; 19-Eros; 2l-on; 23-act; 24-Sau 
26-hr.; 28-me; 29-S.W. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 24 

1. ARAB MATCH: 1-f; 2-d; 3-e; 4-g; 5-h; 6 
7-b; 8-i; 9-a; 10-c. 

2. PRICE PICTURE: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5 

3. CORRECTION PLEASE: 1-Moslems; 
England; 3-San Salvador. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Mecca 
Medina; 2-Old_ Ironsides; 3-Oliver Wendl! 
Holmes; 4-dromedary. 


